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ROBERT GREENE’S PROSE WORKS. 
(See ante, p. 1.) 

My former remarks may be regarded as 
preliminary. They are, I hope, nothing 
nearly as much too long for ‘N. & Q.’ as they 
are too short for the subject. I will now 
proceed to Greene’s prose itself. And first 
it will be well to notice some of his special 
peculiarities, or Greenisms. I do not state 
that he invented these idioms, or whatever 
they may be; but he gives them sufficient 
prominence to make of them a feature in his 
style. A dozen or so may be selected at 
random. 

1. “It is a saying, Gwydonius, not so com- 
mon as true, that he which will hear the 
Syrens sing must......tye himself to the mast,” 
&e., ‘The Carde of Fancie, 1587 (Grosart, 
iv. 21). “It is a saying, Gwydonius, not so 
common as true, that the hastie man never 
wants woe,” ¢id., p. 77. And ‘ Mamillia’ 
(ii. 191), 1580-3, “It is a saying, not so com- 
mon as true, that shee which soweth all her 
love in an houre shall not reape all her care in 
a yeare.” This occurs several times later in 
Greene, and is nearly paralleled in Laneham’s 
‘Letter,’ 1575 (Burn’s ed., p. 67): “A thing, 
Master Martin, very rare and strange, and 


yet no more strange than true.” Compare 


Shakespeare’s “as true as it is strange,” 
‘Measure for Measure,’ V. i. 44. 

2. The proverb formula, “ An ounce of [so- 
and-so] is better than a pound [of the other 
thing],” varied to dram and tun, &c., Greene 
found a vade-mecum. The expression was 
formed, perhaps, from “Give him an inch 
and he’!l take an ell,” a proverb in Hey wood, 
1546. And “ Better is one vnce of good lyfe 
than x pounde of pardon” .is found in 1526 
(‘N.E.D.’). I find in Tottell’s ‘ Miscellany ’ 
(Arber, p. 90), 1557: “They weigh a chip of 
chance more than a pound of wit.” Greene 
often uses “‘chip of chance” also (ii. 128 ; 
iv. 70, &c.) ‘An ounce of give in a lady’s 
balance weigheth down a pound of love me,” 
‘Euphues to Philautus’ (Gros., vi. 263), 1587. 
“Would you have me, sir, buy an ounce of 
pleasure with a tunne of mishappes?” ‘ Never 
too Late,’ 1590. “For one dram of pros- 
peritie reapeth a whole pound of miserie,”’ 
‘Anatomie of Fortune’ (Grosart, iii. 201), 
1584, and in ‘The Carde of Fancie’ (iv. 147), 
1587. ‘“ Reaping a tunne of drosse for every 
dramme of perfect golde,” zid., p. 39. The 
ioe and pound variant seems to be later. 
Sometimes these paddings become drivel with 
Greene: ‘A pound of golde is worth a tunne 
of lead,” ‘ Pandosto’ (iv. 241), 1588. His earliest 
isin ‘ Mamillia’: “ For every dram of pleasure 
a pound of sorrow ” (ii. 26), 1580-3. And he 
had Lyly’s authority in some cases: “A dram 
of give me is heavier than an ounce of hear 
me,” ‘Sapho and Phao,’ I. iv., 1584. If this 
idiom was removed from Greene there would 
probably be half a hundred gaps. A different 
form is in ‘ Mamillia’ (ii. 81): ‘* For a pince 
[pinch ? pint ?] of pleasure we receave a gallon 
of sorrow.” 

3. A very odd trick of Greene's is the 
following, which hinges, according to logic, 
on the causal “therefore”: “O infortunate 
Myrania, and therefore infortunate because 
Myrania, hast thou so little force to with- 
stand fancie?” ‘ Anatomie of Fortune’ (iii. 
196), 1584. “O infortunate Arbasto (quoth 
I), and therefore the more infortunate because 
Arbasto, art thou not worthye of thys mis- 
hap?” “Infortunate Fawnia, and therefore 
infortunate because Fawnia,” ‘ Pandosto’ 
(iv. 279), 1588. There are variants to the 
figure : “ Doost thou love, yea alas, and 
therefore unhappy because in love, a passion 
so unfit for thy young yeares,” ‘ Perimedes 
the Blacke-Smith’ (vii. 69), 588; but the 
monologue-opening cannot be dispensed 
with: “Infortunate Isabel, and therefore 
infortunate because thy sorrowes are more 
than thy yeares,” ‘Never too Late’ (viii. 
58), 1590. This example brings us down 
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to prosy sense, and so do another on| 8. ‘Conjectures......that Pasylla was a 
woman, and therefore to be wonne: if beau- 


of “my belly rings noon,” which Greene 
phrases ‘ By the chimes in his stomacke it 
was time to fall unto meate,” ‘ A Groatsworth 
of Wit’ (xii. 133), 1592. 

5. “Thy welfare hanges in the wil of 
another man, and doost both live and love, 
so that conclude with thy selfe, Pharicles 
must be he,” ‘ Mamillia’ (ii. 90), 1583. “ Whom 
she did entirely both love and like,” ¢i/., 
p. 269. “ Hee was liked and loved of all the 
cheefe Peeres of the Realme,” xii. 27 (written 
cire 1589); and common in the intervening 
pieces. There are many similar jingles, 


founded all, perhaps, on the old “living and | 


looking ”(=“‘ alive and kicking ”), which is at 
least as old as * Piers the Plowman. , Others 
are “living, liking, and looking” in Capt. 
Smith (Arber, 518), &e. Greene has this 
alliterative trick always handy. . 

6. “Report is plumed with Time's feathers, 
and Envie oftentimes soundeth Fame’s trum- 
pet,” ‘ Pandosto’ (iv. 249), 1588. 
Fortune is plumed with Time’s feathers, and 
how she can minister strange causes to breede 


strange effects,” (274). “ Craftie Cupid, | 


having his wings plumede with time's 
Fethers,” ‘ Planetomachia’ (v. 54), 1585; re- 
peated in ‘Perimedes’ (vii. 66). “ Momen- 
tarie affection being plumed with time’s 
feathers, falleth with every dewe,” ‘ Penelope’s 
Web’ (v. 160), 1587. 


‘Arcadia, book iii.; and later to “imp 
feathers to Time’s wings” is in Massinger 
three times, in Tomkis’s ‘ Albumazar, and 
in Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Little French 
wyer.’ 
But she contrariwise being at discovert, 
noting the comelinesse of Pharicles,” &c., 
‘ Mamillia’ (ii. 189). “ Left them at discovert 
to be maimed with the glozing gunshot of 
their protested perjuries,” (255). “At 
discovert,” meaning in an uncovered or ex- 
posed condition, occurs continuously in 
Greene. It is found in Chaucer and earlier. 
See Greene again, iv. 31; vil. 66; and in 
Grosart’s useful Index. ce. 


“See how | 


“To give more feathers | 
to the wings of Time” occurs in Sidney’s | 


fore to be wooed, and so to be wonne,” ebid., 
| P- 78. The last quotation is very near the 
lines in Shakespeare’s ‘1 Henry VI,’ V. ii. 
| 77, and repeated in ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ II. i. 
80. Greene is thought to have had a hand 
_in the original draft of ‘Henry VI.’ Grosart 
_made a feeble effort to assign ‘ Titus Andro- 
-nicus’ partly to Greene. 
| 9. “Bradamant, living there for a brief 
woon such favour...... in so much 
that who but Bradamant in all the court of 
| Libia,” ‘ Perimedes’ (vii. 88). ‘‘ He was made 
_foremanof the shop, and so pleased the gentle- 
men that who but William talkt on for 
a good taylor,” ‘ Defence of Conny-catching’ 
(xi. 88). But this tract has not, I think, any 
| place in Greene's works. Of this more later. 
This idiom, common later, is euphuistic 
“Who now so fortunate as Fidus? who so 
frolicke?” (Arber, p. 273.) “Who now but 
his violet, who but Mistris Fraunces ?” (Arber, 
p- 426.) Oliphant has a reference (in full for 
a wonder) in ‘ New English,’ i. 476, to Ellis’s 
* Letters,’ circa 1530: “He is his right hand, 
and who but he?” We may couple other 
odd usages with this: “If thou sendest him 
but one line, it will more charme him than 
al Cyrces inchantments...... Why, but Dora- 
lice? And with that she sat still as one 
in a trance, building castles in the aire,” 
*Arbasto’ (iii. 247), 1584. .““ Why but, Gwy- 
donius, why does thou thus recklesslie rage 
against reason?” ‘ Carde of Fancie’ (iv. 67). 
‘*What” comes in for maltreatment some- 
times: “But, Seignior Peratio, quoth the 
olde Countesse, what doe you thinke everie 
one proud that weareth costly apparell?” 
‘Farewell to Follie’ (ix. 254). ‘* Why but,” 
coupled with “ Yea” to follow, is freely used 
by John Florio in his preface to Montaigne, 
as “ Why but Learning be wrapt in a learned 
mantle. Yea but to be unwrapt by a learned 
nurse,” &c., ad nauseam. Florio aped eu- 
phuism very clumsily. Without alliteration 


it could not be made a going concern 
adopted 


‘ 


showing to what straits those who 
it were confined. 


‘Mourning Garment” (ix. 185), tiful, with prayses: if coie, with praiers,” 
1590, and this closing one in ‘Farewell to &c., ‘Planetomachia ’ (v. 56), 1585. “To hope, 
Follie ’ (ix. 299), 1591: “ Unhappy Ninus, and | why not ?......shee is a woman, and therfore 
therefore unhappy because a king and subject to be wonne with prayses or promises, for 
to sensuality.” Is this idiom an Italianated that shee is a woman,” 7/7. (110). The first 
one ! | passage is repeated in ‘ Perimedes’ (vii. 68), 
4. “ Perceiving Gostino to crave rest, and | ‘* The sea called J/are mortuum feedeth no 
that his drowsie eyes chymed for sleepe,” | fish, so are there no Cowards suftered to 
‘Mamillia’ (ii. 85). “Seeing they were | arrive at nie sage she is but a woman, and 
wearie, and that sleepe chimed on to | therefore to be wonne,” ‘ Orpharion’ (xii. 31), 
53), 1589. A poetical echo | 1588 “ Argentina is a woman, and there- 
| . 
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10. “ Will eagles catch at flies?” ‘ Pandosto’ 
(iv. 280). “ Aquila non capit muscas,” ‘Carde 
of Fancie’ (iv. 68). This saying (englished) 
occurs constantly. It is one of the com- 
monest in Greene. Harvey used it earlier, 
and Nashe later (both in the Latin version), 
but Greene runs it to death. 

11. “Too high, Samela, and therefore I fear 
with the Syrian Wolves to barke against the 
Moone, or with them of Scyrum to shoot 
against the starres,” ‘Menaphon’ (vi. 85), 
1589 ; and again at p. 145. “The wolves in 
Syria that barke against the Moone suffer 
small reste and great hunger,” ‘'Tullie’s Love’ 
(vii. 121), 1589; and again at p. 160. These 
wolves are used for other purposes of illus- 
tration (vii. 75; ix. 52). I omit here the 
“Salamander in the caverns of Etna” (viii. 
50; ix. 31), and in other fires, which his cold 
enables him to put out, since'it was hackneyed 
from the time of Pliny. Greene has it at 
least twenty times. Sometimes it becomes a 
stone. Another old friend is Sisyphus. 

12. ‘She uncessantly turned the stone 
with Sisyphus, rolled on the wheele with 
Ixion, and filled the bottomlesse tubs with 
Belydes,” ‘Arbasto’ (iii. 216), 1584. ‘*The 
stone of Sisyphus, vulture of Titius, or wheele 
of Ixion,” ‘*Tullie’s Love’ (vii. 122). ‘To 
perswade a woman from her will is to rol! 
Sisyphus’ stone,” ‘Never* too Late’ (viii. 36), 
1590. And elsewhere several times. 

13. ‘They stood as the pictures that 
Perseus with his shield turned into stone,” 
‘Never too Late’ (viii. 57) “I stood 
astonished, as if with Perseus’ shield I had 
been made a senselesse picture,” ‘ Arbasto’ 
(iii. 190). Perseus appears again about half 
a dozen times. 

14. ‘* Wilt thou strive against the streame ? 
and with the deere feede against the winde?” 
‘Never too Late’ (viii.81). The first of these 
is very common, and also an early saying 
(‘ Digby Mysteries’; Skelton’s ‘ Garland. of 
Laurel,’ &c.); the latter simile is used 
several times: ‘‘She sought. with hate to 
rase out love, but that was with the deere 
to feed against the wind,” ‘ Arbasto ’ (iii. 195). 
“He found that to wrestle with love, was 
with the’ crabbe to swimme against the 
stream, and with the Deere to feede against 
the wind,” ‘Planetomachia’ (v. 115), 1585. 
The crab comes from ‘ Euphues,’ and will be 
referred to again. 

15. **Silvestro, seeing that wrong applica- 
tion had almost made Lacena peevish, fear- 
ing, if he wrested not the, pin.-te.a right 
key, his melody would be marred, made this 
subtil answere,” ‘ Tritameron,’ Part II. 
(iii. 121), 1587. The Judges......by the 


power of the law thought to wrest hir upon 
a higher pin,” ‘ Mirror of Modesty’ (iii. 24), 
1584; repeated in ‘Never too Late’ (vili. 153), 
1590. “Giovanni, hearing hir harpe on that 
string, strained it a pin higher thus,” ‘ Philo- 
mela’ (xi. 126), 1592. Greene has the much 
older and well-known “set on merry pin” in 
‘Quip for an Upstart Courtier’ (xi. 279), 
1592. This Greenism I have not met else- 
where. It seems to be his interpretation of 
the merry-pin saying, and I have no doubt 
he is right. ‘‘Wrest” was the technical name 
of the wrench for tuning harp-strings. I¢ 
occurs in Laneham’s ‘ Letter,’ 1575. See note 
to ‘Othello,’ II. i. (Arden ed., p. 80). 

16. “I appeale to none but God, who 
knoweth me guiltlesse, and to thine owne 
conscience: whose worme for this wronge will 
ever bee restlesse,” ‘ Philomela’ (xi. 168), 1592. 
“Whatsoever villanie the heart doth worke, 
in processe of time the worme of conscience 
will bewray,” p. 190. ‘I, father, said 
Roberto, it is the worme [poor Greene’s 
worm !] of conscience, that urges you at the 
last houre to remember your life, that eternall 
life may follow your repentance,” ‘Groats- 
worth of Wit’ (xii. 109), 1592. ‘O horrenda 


tames, how terrible are thy assaultes? but 


Vermis conscientie, more wounding are thy 
stings,” ¢/7d., 138. This is of special interest 
on account of the line in Shakespeare’s 
‘Richard III.,’ I. iii. 222: “The worm of 
conscience still begnaw thy soul” ; of which 
the only illustration in Wright’s Clarendon 
Press edition is ‘their worm shall not die” 
(Isaiah Ixvi. 24), which a marginal note in 
the Genevan version explains ‘‘a continual 
torment of conscience” (very doubtfully 2). 
The expression perhaps came from Greene, 
for these “ Repentance” tracts created a great 
sensation. 

17. “The egges of the Lapwing are scarse 
hatched before the young ones can runne,” 
‘Planetomachia’ (v. 56), 1585 ; repeated in 
‘Perymedes’ (vii. 64), 1588. “Are you no 
sooner hatched with the Lapwing, but you 
will runne away with the shell on your head? 
Soone prickes the tree that will be a thorne, 
and a girle that loves too soone will repent 
too late,” ‘Never too Late’ (viii. 34), 1590. 
Shakespeare uses this simile in ‘ Hamlet,’ V. 
ii. 190; but, as Dr. Dowden has quoted the 
expression from an _ intermediate source 
(Meres’s ‘ Wit’s Treasury,’ 1598), Greene need 
not have been made use of by Shakespeare. 
But it appears to be due to Greene, and was 
used by Ben Jonson (‘Staple of News’), 
Chapman (‘Revenge for Honour’), Webster 
(‘White Devil’), N. Breton (‘Two Princes,’ 
1600), and others, all later than ‘ Hamlet,’ 


| 
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except N. Breton. The statement is not 
ornithologically absurd, and as it occurs in 
Planetomachia’ it is true. 

18. **A man having cracked his credit is 
halfe hanged,” ‘ Mamillia’ (ii. 91), 1583. “* A 
woman having crackt her loyaltie is halfe 
hanged,” ‘Alcida’ (ix. 80), 1588. “Thou 
knowest that a woman’s chiefest treasure is 
her good name, and that she which crackt 
her credit is halfe hanged,” ‘ Never too Late’ 
{viii. 154). Without the hanging clause the 
saying is earlier, “his credit is cracked ” oc- 
curring in Edwards’s ‘Damon and Pithias,’ 
1571, and in Tusser. 

19. ‘*I cannot blame you sith Aretino and 
his fellow came over your fallowes with such 
cutting blowes,” ‘Tritameron’ (ili. 82), 1584. 
“ After he hath learned al of him, then he 
comes over his fallowes kindly...... wele drinke 
a quart of wine,” ‘Art of Conny-catching’ 
17), 1592. Straight they come over his 
fallowes thus,” ¢/7d., p. 45. “I, gathering my 
wits together, came over his fallowes thus,” 
‘Blacke Booke’s Messenger’ (xi. 13), 1592. “I 
will come over your fallowes with this bad 
Rethoricke.” I never met this elsewhere. 
Is it taken from the harrow going over the 
ploughed land and roughly breaking down 
obstacles, and smoothing them away? Some- 
times it merely means an introduction or 
an intrusion upon one. 

This series of “Greenisms” shows how 
alarmingly Greene indulged in repetition. But 
these are on a small scale—chips of chance 
he might have called them. We will see 
what he does with larger pieces. These ob- 
servations can be taken in a proper sequence, 
and they are of interest perhaps in showing 
what Greene deemed his tit-bits, or what he 
thought the public wanted. And certainly 
he was in one sense not mistaken. For the 
number of times he appears as the first 
authority for proverbial expressions is very 
considerable, dustin how his language was 
seized upon; and if Greene be accusable of 
plagiarism, it is a long time since Ben Jonson 
called attention to the fact that he was freely 
plagiarized from himself. He speaks of 
““ Greene’s works, whence she may steal with 
more security,” in ‘Every Man out of his 
Humour,’ II. i. (1599). Some of the foregoing 
peculiarities are borrowed from Roman 
prosody, apparently. H. C. Harr. 

(To be continued.) 


‘THE BITTER WITHY.’ 
THIRTY-SEVEN years ago a contributor to 


*N. & Q.’ (4S. i. 53) asked for the full form 
of a carol describing how ‘sweet Jesus”, 


drowned three virgins, who refused to let 
Him play with them, by leading them over a 
bridge made of sunbeams, and how He was 
beaten by the Virgin with “slashes three” 
from a ‘‘withy tree,” which He therefore 
cursed, and condemned to be “the very first 
tree that shall perish at the heart.” No reply, 
it seems, has ever been given to this day. 

The following version was communicated 
on 31 December, 1888, by Mr. Henry Eller- 
shaw, Jun., of Rotherham, in a letter to Mr. 
‘A. H. Bullen (shortly after the publication of 
the latter’s ‘Songs and Carols’), who has 
given me permission to contribute a copy. 
It was taken down verbatim as sung by an 
old Herefordshire man of about seventy (in 
1888), who learnt it from his grandmother. I 
have added the punctuation and numbered 
the verses. 

THE WITHIES. 
I. 

As it fell out on a Holy day, 

The drops of rain did fall, did fall, 
Our Saviour asked leave of His mother Mary 

If He might go play at ball. 


Il. 
“To play at ball, my own dear Son, 
It’s time You was going or gone, 
But be sure let me hear no complaint of You 
At night when You do come home.” 


III. 
It was upling scorn and downling scorn, 
i, there He met three jolly jerdins : 
Oh, there He asked the three jolly jerdins 
If they would go play at ball. 


Iv. 
“*Oh, we are lords’ and ladies’ sons, 
Born in bower or in hall, 
And You are but some poor maid's child 
Born’d in an ox’s stall.” 
“Tf you are lords’ and ladies’ sons, 
Born’d in bower or in hall, 
Then at the very last I’ll make it appear 
That I am above you all.” 


VI. 
Our Saviour built a bridge with the beams of the 
sun, 
And over He gone, He gone He, 
And after followed the three jolly jerdins, 
And drownded they were all three. 


vil. 
It was upling scorn and downling scorn, 
The mothers of them did whoop and call, 
Crying out, ‘‘ Mary mild, call home your Child, 
For ours are drownded all.” 


Vill. 
Mary mild, Mary mild, called home her Child, 
And laid our Saviour across her knee, 
And with a whole handful of bitter withy 
She gave Him slashes three. 
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IX. 
Then He says to His Mother, ‘“*Oh! the withy, 
oh! the withy, 

The bitter withy that causes me to smart, to smart, 
Oh! the withy, it shall be the very first tree 

That perishes at the heart.” 

The first part of the story is well known 
in the ant commonly called ‘The Holy 
Well’; but the whole story seems to have 
-become nearly obsolete. ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" S. 
iii. 334, gives a note concerning a fresco 
in the church of San Martino at Lucca, 
in Italy, which represents the Virgin Mary 
chastising the youthful Jesus. Is this the 
same legend ? 

Suggestions as to the meaning of the first 
lines of stanzas iii. and vii. would be gratefully 
received. “Jerdins” may be a corruption of 
the ‘* virgins” in ‘The Holy Well.’ 

I hope other versions may turn up, and 
I should be glad to hear of any suggested 
origin for the story. I have not yet seen any 
other carol or legend resembling it. 

F. Sipewick. 

5, Clement’s Inn, W.C. 


A NEW LIGHT ON THE DOUGLAS CAUSE. 


In Horace Walpole’s ‘ Memoirs of the Reign 
of King George III.’ there occurs this cele- 
brated but cryptic passage in reference to the 
famous lawsuit: ‘At last the principal 
evidence for the Douglas was convicted of 
perjury in another cause in France ” (v. G. F. 

ussell Barker’s edition, Lawrence & Bullen, 
1894, vol. iii. p. 206). 

To this statement Sir Denis Le Marchant, 
under whose editorship these ‘ Memoirs’ were 
first published in 1845, appends the following 
note :— 

“ Without examining the records of France this 
fact cannot ontly be altogether denied ; but after 
many inquiries, both among Scotch and English 
lawyers, the authenticity of it seems to rest with 
Walpole alone. Had it happened before Mr. Stuart's 
* Letters’ were published in 1773, of course he would 
never have omitted soimportanta fact ; but neither 
in his letters, nor in a French account of the Douglas 
cause published in 1786, nor in any other publication 
that has fallen in the editor’s way, is there the least 
notice of any such thing: besides this gobody re- 
members even to have heard of it; and it is not a 
story likely to be forgotten, had it ever been men- 
tioned.” 

It is remarkable that Le Marchant, and 
others who have written upon the same sub- 
ject, should overlook such a well-known work 
as John Taylor’s * Records of my Life’ (2 vols. 
London, cs a Bull, 1832), where, in vol. ii. 
pp. 224-5, is a paragraph which appears to 
corroborate Walpole’s assertion. Taylor says: 

“*T may properly introduce a manuscript note 
which was given to me by the late Rev. Richard 


Penneck. He had lent me Mr. Andrew Stewart’s: 
letters, and he gave me this note as corroborative of 
Mr. Stewart’s facts and reasonings. ‘This note, 
which I copy from Mr. Penneck’s handwriting, is as- 
follows :— 

““*The reader, it is presumed, cannot be sur- 
prised, perhaps he may be pleased, at being informed 
that Monsieur Menager, whom he will find so often 
mentioned in these letters as an accoucheur, has. 
been sent to the galleys for life, for being concerned 
in a fraudulent business, similar to the affair in 
question. This is an unquestionable fact.’ Mr. 

enneck adds, ‘This note was found by a worthy 
friend in the frontispiece of the work (in MS.) in 
his possession.’ ” 


Since Horace Walpole’s ‘Memoirs of the 
Reign of George III.’ were not given to the 
world until 1845, it is obvious that Taylor, 
whose reminiscences were published thirteen 
years previously, can owe no inspiration to 
the book of his predecessor. Thus his state- 
ment with regard to the accoucheur Menager 
is worthy of careful investigation. No doubt 
some of your readers who may have had 
occasion to study the criminal records of 
France (as Mr. H. B. Irving has done youeenia) 
will be able to direct the research. It is only 
a few weeks since Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who 
has dared to say what many others must long 
have thought, published his book ‘ Lady 
Jean: the Romance of the Great Douglas 
Cause,’ and more than others he will be able 
to appreciate the significance of the perjury 
of Menager. 

In the ‘Lives of the Chancellors’ Lord 
Campbell expresses surprise that Andrew 
Stuart should have addressed his famous 
‘Letters’ (published in January, 1773) to 
Lord Mansfield without paying any atten- 
tion to Lord Camden, who handled him far 
more severely when delivering his opinion 
on the Douglas Cause in the House of Lords. 
Others have surmised that Stuart singled 
out Mansfield as a fitting object for attack 
because, unlike the ex-Chancellor, he was 
highly unpopular. A reference to the ‘ Cald- 
well Papers,’ printed for the Maitland Club 
(part ii. vol. ii. p. 184), will give a satisfactory 
explanation of the mystery. It appears that 
on Tuesday, 19 March, 1771, Lord Camden 
and Andrew Stuart, through the intervention 
of their mutual friend Lord Stair, had an 
interview at the house of the former, when 
the great lawyer offered a full and generous 
apology to the agent of the Hamiltons, and 
withdrew the aspersions he had made upon 
his character. Some time previously, on 
9 March, 1769, Thurlow also made his amends 
in handsome terms, in a letter addressed to 
Andrew Stuart’s brother (v. ‘Caldwell Papers,’ 
part ii. vol. ii. p. 152). ; 

Thus the Lord Chief Justice was the only 
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one of Stuart’s old antagonists who remained 
at variance with him when he contemplated 
the publication of his apologia. The Douglas 
Cause is discussed in the following pages of 
& iv. 69, 110, 158, 209, 285 ; 
v. 445 ; vi; 180 ; xii. 222; 38. iv: 48, 522); 
5th §. v. 35. Horace BLeEACKLEY. 
Fox Oak, Walton-on-Thames. 


THoMas (vere Joun) Wricut.—As I pointed 
out incidentally at 10% S. ii. 135, a document 
printed in the ‘Douay Diaries,’ pp. 288-96, 
contains, at p. 290, the name of Z'homas 
Wright. Similarly Dodd in his ‘ Church 
History ’ (first ed., vol. ii. at p. 91) gives an ac- 
count of Zhomas Wright, which Mr. Thompson 
Cooper has followed in the  D.N.B.,’ lxiii. 128. 
It is clear, however, from the‘ Douay Diaries’ 
themselves, as well as from Morris’s ‘ Troubles 
of our Catholic Forefathers’ (third series, 
pp. 301-2), that Wright's true Christian name 
was John. He first comes into prominence 
at the foundation of the English College, 
Douay, 1569. In 1573 he took the degree of 
8.T.B. at Douay. On 20 November, 1576, he 


left for England, »ié Paris, but was back | 
again 9 February, 1577. On 23 May, 1577, he | 


took the degree of 8.T.L. at Douay. On 


2 December, 1577, he left again for England. | 


In Lent, 1578, he was arrested at Borough- 
bridge, and lodged in Ousebank Kidcote, 
York. Thence he was removed, probably 
early in August of the same year, to Hull 


Blockhouse, whence he was exiled in 1585. | 
As in a document of 1579 (printed Strype, | 


*Ann.,’ II. ii. 660) he is described as aged forty, 
it is improbable that he was a Queen Mary 
priest. He became Dean of Courtrai before 
1599. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


AsTRONOMY IN ‘GULLIVER’S TRAVELS.’—- 
Has the following curious anticipation of 
astronomical discovery been yet pointed out 
in ‘N. & Q.’? In the voyage to Laputa, 
Gulliver writes of the local astronomers that 
they have discovered two satellites of Mars, 
and proceeds to describe their movements 
and periodical times. Swift published the 
first edition of ‘Gulliver’ in 1726. The two 
satellites of Mars (now known as Deimos and 
Phobos) were not discovered until 1877. 

I can find no evidence that the existence of 
satellites of Mars had ever been suggested by 
astronomers of earlier times. Such a verifica- 
tion by science of what must have been the 
merest fancy on Swift’s part is very curious 
and interesting. Avex. LEEPER. 


‘ Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 


[This successful 
to literary men. } 


guess is, we believe, well known 


Spenser, 


“Ix DANGER ” = IMpENDING.—Writing on 
29 October, 1819, to Mr. Hoppner, British: 
Consul-General at Venice, Byron says, “So 
Madame Albrizzi’s death is in danger—poor 
woman !” See Moore’s ‘ Life and Letters of 
Lord Byron,’ ch. xxxvi. There seems to be 
a shade of difference between this phrase 
and what would be indicated by saying that 
the life'is in danger. Byron’s expression 
would appear to imply that life in the case 
under consideration is practically over, and 
only the great change may be looked for, 
while there is still hope of recovery as long 
as it can be said that the citadel is seriously 
threatened, but manages to hold out. Pro- 
bably the ‘ N.E.D, fully discusses the subject, 
but at the moment it is not available. 

Tuomas Bayne. 

{Among the illustrative quotations for in danger 
in the ‘ N.E.D.’ is this from Lady Chaworth, 1676: 
**Lord Mohun...... was four days in danger of lyfe.”] 


“When pocrors pirrer.”— During the 
hearing of an action lately brought against 
head master of University 
College School, Gower Street, the defendant 
said he doubted the Jone sides of a letter he 
had received. To quote a newspaper para- 
graph :— 

‘““He called it ‘bonna fiddes.’ ‘ Your classical 
education seems to have been neglected,’ Mr. Bowen 
commented loftily. ‘1 think it is rather your pro- 
nunciation that is at fault,’ the master retorted, 
mildly. ‘Your quantities are all wrong’ The 
K.C. protested that he was at Winchester School, 
and there they did not agree with people who called 
Cicero ‘ Kikero,’ and pronounced ‘ Veni, vidi, vici,’ 
*‘Weyni, weedee, weekee 

a speech which, however amusing and [chest]- 
nutty, was quite beside the mark. 

In his ‘ Personal Recollections’ Mr. Suther- 
land Edwards records :— 

“The only Englishman at Tatra Fiired when I 
first went there was a very illustrious one—Dean 
Stanley......He had already inscribed his name in 
the visitors’ book, and had written after his signa- 
ture a brief note on the entry made by a silly pre- 
decessor. ‘‘empora mutantur et nos mutamur in 
illis’ could not but offend his eye, his ear, his 
memory. He es his disgust by putting a 
short mark over the first 77 thus, and adding, ‘ Evi- 
dently no Latin scholar.’”—Pp. 200, 201 

In relation to this it was interesting to 
find the following passage in 7’he Spectator’s 
notice (29 April, p. 642) of Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duff's ‘ Notes from a Diary, 1896-1901’: 

‘There is a curious story, « propos of quotations, 
of how. ore of the law officers of a Conservative 
government quoted the line ‘tempora mutantur et 
nos mutamur in illis,” and that Disraeli said to one 
of his colleagues, * Tell that man never to open his 
mouth again !* It was, he thought, a ‘case of false ° 
prosody, the ct and ros having to be transposed. 
But Disraeli was wrong and the lawyer right. The 
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last syllable of mutantur is lengthened by the same 
license which permits pectoribus inhians and fultus 
hyacintho. The transposition would be very un- 
dignified.” 

Sr. SwiTHIN. 


following appeared in 
Tre Standard of 7 July :— 


* “Quaint Ceremony Observed. — The ancient 
custom of rushbearing, stated to be nearly 1, 

yews old, and which is still observed in four 
places in England, three of which are in Westmor- 
lani, was carried out yesterday at the village of 
Muigrave, near Kirkby Stephen. When our early 
fordathers in churches with only rude 
eartien floors, or floors at best paved with cobbles, 
it wis the custom to lay rushes gathered from the 
neigibouring marshes upon the floors as a means 
of oitaining both comfort and warmth. As the 
layitg of rushes became unnecessary through the 
impwved flooring of places of worship, the custom 
of msh bearing was changed to that of flower 
bearng. The girls of the villages around are 
deckd in crowns of flowers and march in pro- 
cesspn to the church, where their garlands are 
hungagainst the walls. Hundreds of people at- 
tendd the ceremony yesterday, and the village 


spors, held afterwards, were heartily entered into, - 


the rhole proceedings being concluded with a good 
qld-fshioned country dance.” 

Idoubt the accuracy of the statement 
that rushbearing was known at only one 

lae out of Westmorland. The custom has 

eer recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ at the following 
plaes, viz.: Heybridge, near Maldon, Essex 
i. 471); Barrowden, Rutland (8* S. 
ii. 37); and Holcombe, Lancashire S. 
v.36). EverarpD HomME CoLEMAN. 


\ HICKERY - PUCKERY.”— This singular ex- 
presion seems to be absent from all our 
ditionaries. The ‘N.E.D. hickery- 
pkery in the sense of a drug, mars cect est 
we autre histoire. As will be seen from 
tk following quotation, the phrase can be 
rversed, with a change of meaning, so 
prhaps the editors of the ‘N.E.D.’ may be 
ale to bring it in under puckery-hickery :— 
“Such have often doubly cheated the Govern- 
rent, first by running tobacco, or entering all 
Isht hogsheads at importation, which in their 
Inguage is called Hickery-puckery ; and then again 
¥ getting adebenture for tobacco that has been 
an, or entering all heavy hogsheads for exporta- 
jon, which they term Puckery-hickery.”—Hugh 
bnes’s ‘ Present State of Virginia,’ 1724, p. 145. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


-Tue Monument on Street HItt. 
—The reference, ante, p. 80, to the effacing 
of the old inscription by order of the Court 
of Common Council, in your review of “The 
Gentleman’s Magazine Library,” reminds me 
that the Atheneum for January 29th, 1831, in 
recording the chipping off. of “the old lying 
inscription,” makes. this protest :— 


“This is abundantly silly. To mutilate and 
destroy inscriptions is to falsify history. Its re- 
maining there did not prove that the Catholics set 
fire to thecity ; but it proved the bigoted ignorance 
of the people who believed so; it proved that 
popular opinions, where they run current with 
popular prejudice, are very indifferent authority.” 


Joun C. FRANCIS. 


Tue Irish Bricape.—The Journal of the 
Royal United Service Institution for July 
‘contains the last article of a long series on 
_ the Irish regiments in the service of France, 
| and, bringing their history up to the transfer 
_ of several of the first battalions to the British 


| service, and the capture in San Domingo of 


_ several of the second battalions by a British 
‘force, deals with matters which have been 
the subject of discussion in the pages of 
& (See 1* S. ii. 452, 499; iii. 372; 
4th xii. 496 ; 5% S. ; S. xi. 387 ; 9S. 
vii. 25, 114, 211, 333.) D. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
| to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
| in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


ManrecNna’s House.—I should be glad to 
find out whether the house built by Andrea 
|Mantegna in the Pusterla, Mantua, between 
'1475 and 1496, is still standing. Many of 

the decorations had disappeared, and the 
court was being used as a school for technical 
' training, in 1901 ; but a short while ago there 
appeared a newspaper paragraph stating 
that the whole building was to come down. 
Of this demolition I can find no proof. 

C. JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 


Brrcw on WuitsunpDAY.—There is an old 
custom here, the meaning and origin of 
which I am anxious to discover. On Whit- 
sunday a small sprig of birch is fixed at the 
end of every seat in the church. This has 
been the custom within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. If you can give me any 
explanation of it I shall feel obliged. 

C. D. Raz, Rector of Leigh. 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


AtmsHousEs. —I should appreciate the 
kindness of any of your readers who could 
give me particulars of interesting old alms- 
houses where the architecture is really 
noticeably good. What I want are alms- 
houses such as are at Guildford, Ewelme, 
Morden College, St. Mary’s_ Hospital 
(Chichester), Corsham, Bristol, East Grin- 
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stead, and Warwick. These are a few that 
are known to me. Replies should be sent to 
me direct, and any photographs forwarded 
will be carefully returned. 
Epwarp Hupsoy. 
71, Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park. 


History oF HIGH PEAK AND SCARSDALE.— 
Is anything known of the whereabouts of the 
MSS. of the history and topography of the 
hundreds or wapentakes of High Peak an 
Scarsdale, co. Derby, believed to have been 
written by Mr. 8. Mitchell, of The Mount, 
Shettield, before the middle of the nineteenth 
century H. C. FaNsHAWE. 

107, Jermyn Street. 


FAMILy OF CoRNWALL AND Devon. 
—Can any of your readers give me assistance 
in tracing the ancestry of John Batten, of 
Madron, Cornwall? He married, 13 June, 
1646, Maud (surname unknown), and was 
ancestor of the well-known family of Battens 
of Penzance. Some of these bear the arms 
and crest of Batten of Devon, viz.: Arms, 
a chevron sable between three battle-axes 
azure; crest, an arm embowed, holding in 
the hand a battle-axe vert. 

Humphrey Batten, of Donsland, North 
Devon, whose heiress Philippa married John 
Arscott, died 15 Nov., 1522, and had a 
brother John, I am informed. Was this latter 
John the ancestor of John of Madron? 

I have been referred (in an index of pedi- 
grees) to the ‘Visitation of Devon, 1620,’ 
Harleian Society’s Publications, No. 67, pub- 
lished in 1872, and now out of print. Will 
any of your correspondents who have access 
to this book look at p. 13 for the name of 
Batten and give me any further information 
on this point ? 

MAXweE Lt Batten. 

5, Rosebank, Manningham, Bradford. 


JosEPH ANSTICE (1808-36) was, I believe, 
the second son of William Anstice, of 
Madeley, Salop. He married, in July, 1832, 
Elizabeth, daughter of J. Ruscombe Poole. 
The ‘Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ gives neither his 
parentage nor his marriage. I should be 
glad to learn any particulars of his mother 
and of his father-in-law. G. ¥.E. &. 


De Fausras.—I happen to possess, from 


‘Chevalier de Faublas’; vols. viii. to xiii., 
‘La Fin des Amours du Chevalier de 
-Faublas.. The author is lLouvet de 
-Couvray. The moral of the series is as 
‘unmistakable as that of ‘Nana’; the story 
itself is (if true) a deplorable picture of 
‘life in France towards the end of the eigh- 
/teenth century. Is it possible to secure, 
‘through ‘N. & Q., the missing volume (the 
| sixth) of this edition? I observe that a later 
edition is offered in a recent catalogue at 
something over a sovereign. Please reply 
direct. J. B. McGovern 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 

{A full account of this notorious work wil’ be 
found in the ‘ Bibliographie des Ouvrages relatis & 
L'Amour,’ &c., of which more than one edition has 
been issued. ] 


“GENTLEMAN” As A TrTLE.—What “Scve- 
-reign Lords” of England, other than King 
Edward VI., conferred the title of “ Gertle- 
| man” by letters patent? E. §. Dopesor. 


Bunyan’s ‘Hoty War.’—In_ Bunyin’s 
‘Holy War’ one of the men who strove to 
cumber Mansoul with abundance is caled 
“Mr. Get i th’ hundred and lose i’ th’ shre.” 
What is the significance of this nickname 
MEDICULU. 
{Is it not a paraphrase of Mark viii. 367] 


Natuanret Cooper, of Plymouth,co. Deon, 
gentleman, was the father, ezre. 1717, of 
lanother Nathaniel, who was admitted a 
student of the Middle Temple, 29 June, 177. 
I desire information of this family. Is thre 
authority for the belief that it is of gipy 
origin ? P. Montrort. 


Gerorce CumBerLAND.—Is anything know) 
-of George Cumberland, who wrote fror 
Bishopsgate, Windsor Great Park, and dedi 
| cated, on 1 January, 1796, to his_ frien 
Charles Long, M.P., his ‘‘ Attempt to describ: 
'Hafod and the neighbouring scenes abou 
the bridge over the Funack, commonly callec 
the ‘Devil’s Bridge, in the county of Car 
‘digan, an ancient seat belonging to Thomas 
_Johnes, Esq., member for the county of 
Radnor”? At the end of my copy of the 
book (which has a fine view of Hafod Hall 
‘as frontispiece, and contains a map) is an 
-announcement from which it would appear 


| 


| Cumberland also wrote ‘Thoughts on Outline 


the library of a defunct friend, thirteen Sculpture and the System that guided the 
diminutive volumes (the sixth excepted) of , Ancient Artists in composing their Figures 
the amorous adventures of the Chevalier de and Groups,’ ‘Anecdotes of Julio Bonasoni,’ 


Faublas, published in London in 1790. They 
are divided respectively into three parts, 
thus: vols. i. to v., ‘Une Année de la Vie 


‘ Lewina, the Maid of Snowdon,’ and ‘ British 
Landscapes.’ The Hafod estate was long in 
Chancery, and was fruitlessly offered for sale, 


du Chevalier de Faublas’ (second edition) ;| with a reserve of 75,000/., on 6 September, 
vols. vi. and vii., ‘Six Semaines de la Vie du 1832; but in March, 1833, it was sold to the 
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taen Duke of Newcastle, “together with the 
timber, splendid library of books, furniture, 
and cellar of wines,” for 62,000/. Is anything 
krown of this *‘splendid library of books”? 
Dees the present Duke own Hafod ? 

T. Cann M.A., F.S.A. 


dancaster. 


DorseT PLACE-NAME: RyME INTRINSECA. 
—Viil you kindly allow me to inquire through 
yor columns whether any one can enlighten 
meas to the meaning of the name of this 
Dosetshire parish, Ryme Intrinseca? There 
are:wo manors in this county, some distance 
apat, each called Ryme, but one is Intrinseca, 
the ther Extrinseca. The Rev. A. L. Mayhew, 
chajain of Wadham College, Oxford, has 
beergood enough to suggest the following to 
me 

“he Latin Intrinseca shows that the name of 
the arish is the official Latin name as used in 
chars and legal instruments. I daresay * Rima 
Intriseca’ could be found. 1 would suggest that 
this atin ‘ Rima’ is identical with an O.E. rima, 
meamng verge, border, rim. This word rima is 
foun in Kemble’s ‘Codex Diplomaticus,’ 550, in 

the escription of land boundaries. The cognate 
words used in Icelandic for a strip of land. Prob- 
ablyhere was a rima, or strip of land, inside and 
outse a defined area.” 

liay add the lord of both manors of Ryme 
is t}Duke of Cornwall. Intrinseca is one 
milifrom Yetminster, and was once, accord- 
ing‘o Hutchins, a chapelry dependent on 
thaplace. Extrinseca, according to the same 
autrity, is in Long Bredy, although I have 
a leer before me from the present rector of 
Log Bredy, saying that he “never heard 
te/ of such a manor, although he has been 
atong Bredy for nearly forty years. 

'he earliest spelling in the register (1630) 

igime. H. M. Barron. 
ectory, Kyme Intrinseca. 


Cuevy Cuase.’— Froude, in his essay on 
‘igland’s Forgotten Worthies,’ quotes the 
fowing stanza from ‘The Modern Ballad 
cChevy Chase,’ viz. :— 

For Widdrington I needs must wail, 
As one in doleful dumps; 

For when his legs were smitten off, 
He fought upon his stumps ; 

d goes on to say that this was composed 

the eclipse of art and taste, on the resto- 
tion of the Stuarts. 

In Percy’s ‘Reliques,’ however, no such 
ute is assigned to the ballad, and it is simply 
ated that, if one may judge from the style, 
; cannot be older than the time of Elizabeth. 

I should be much obliged, therefore, if you 

ould inform me whether Froude’s statement 
8 correct, or what is now actually known 


with regard to the date, or approximate date, 
of the production of the ‘ Modern Ballad.’ 
F. R. Cave. 


“CrosE.”—I have lately met with “close” 
as a French noun, but cannot find it again. 
The meaning attached to it was that of a 
concession (territorial or mining), and I 
should like to know whether its use (in this 
sense or at all) is justified. Apparently it is 
a neologism ; as a noun it is not even in the 
new Larousse. Epwarp LatHam. 


SHEPHERD’s Busu.—Being led by F. W. A.’s 
reply (10 §. iii. 337) to read Mr.C.G. Harper’s 
remarks upon Shotover in his ‘ Oxford, 
Gloucester, and Milford Haven Road,’ 1905, 
I came upon Mr. Harper’s stimulating and 
curious disquisition (vol. i. pp. 53-7) upon 
the name of Shepherd’s Bush. Therein he 
tells us that the place-name derives from an 
ancient thorn-tree, used by shepherds for 
reclining upon while watching their flocks, 
and adduces examples said to exist to this 
day on East Anglian commons, and known 
as “ shepherds’ bushes.” Does any East 
Anglian or other reader of ‘N. & Q.’ know 
of existent bushes of this character, so 
named ? H. Erskine Hunter. 


Boppincton Famity.—I should be very 
grateful if any of your learned readers could 
ive me any information with regard to the 
amily of Boddington, or, as it was, I believe, 
anciently written, Botenton. Was the family 
ever in possession of the manor of Bodding- 
ton, in Gloucestershire? and is any member 
of the family mentioned in any of the 
historic rolls of English families? Had the 
family any connexion with the villages of 
Upper and Lower Boddington, in North- 
ampton? [ should also be very grateful for 
any information about the crest, arms. or 
colours (if any) of the family. R. S. B. 


“Vent, CrEAToR.”—Who was the author 
or the translator of the hymn beginning 
Come, Holy Ghost, eternal God, proceeding from 

above, 
which is offered as a substitute for 
Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 
in the Form of Ordering of Priests used in the 
English Church? It is painfully like dog- 
gerel, and I have grave doubts as to whether 
it ever takes the place of the simpler and 
more impressive verses which stand before it. 
These are allied to an easy, familiar air, 
which the mention of them at once evokes ; 
and I am left wondering with what tune the 
alternative hymn could be associated. 
St. SwITHIN. 
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TuLipomanra.—Are there any recent books 
or articles of importance dealing with this 
strange commerce, in which shares in a bulb 
seem to have had a speculative market, such 
as pig-iron warrants have here? OY, 

[Poole’s ‘Index to Periodical Literature,’ 1882, 
mentions ‘Value of Tulips in the Seventeenth 
Century’ (Penny Magazine, vii. 455) and two articles 
on ‘Tulip Mania’ (Hogy’s Instructor, vi. 19, and 
Bankers’ Magazine, New York, x. 362). ] 


Byrcn Arms.—The Franciscan priory of 
Ware was granted to Thos. Byrch about 1536. 
Can any reader say if his arms were Azure, 
three fleurs-de-lis or ? 


Locke: Lockte.—I should be glad to know 
through your columns whether Locke and 
Lockie are Norse names, and, if so, what 
changes have taken place in their spelling 
since their introduction into England. 

ANERLEY. 

TEED AND ASHBURNER Famities. — I am 
desirous of any information relating to the 
above families. According to an entry in a 
family Bible, William Teed married Ann 
Ashburner at St. Pancras Parish Church, 
Middlesex, on 24 January, 1818. I am par- 
ticularly anxious to learn the parentage of 
these parties and their descendants. 

Cuas. Hatt Crovcn. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


Beplics. 
YTHANC-ESTER, ESSEX. 
(10% §. iv. 48 ) 

Some one has made a curious blunder here 
by referring to Chad as being ‘tone of the 
two saints of that name.” The two brothers 
are quite distinct. One of them, St. Chad. 
was properly named Ceadda, of which Chad 
is a modernized rendering; and the other 
was Cedd, who was bishop of the East 
Saxons. The proper course to adopt is to 
refer to the original passage in Beda’s 
‘Ecclesiastical History,’ book iii. chap. xxii. ; 
see the edition by Mayor and Lumby, p. 61: 
“Ythancaestir...... in ripa amnis.’ The 
note at p. 262 says: “ Ythancaestir ; called 
Othona by the Romans. It was near Dengie 
in Essex.” And again: ‘‘ Pentae; now the 
Freshwell, one of the two springs of which 
is still called Pant’s well (Camden).” 

But there is surely some mistake here, 
for the A.-S. poem on the battle of Maldon 
conclusively shows that the Pante was the 
Blackwater, with which Dengie has little 
to do. In the English version of Beda’s 
‘History’ in “Bohn’s Library” the note 


upon Ythancaestir at p. 147 says: “On the 
river Pante, now called Blackwater river, 
near Maldon, Essex. There are now m 
remains of the city.” 

If there is nothing of it left, it must le 
difticult to identify it with any place thit 
still remains. The suggestion that it wis 
Upminster is a fine example of the gues 
desperate. It seems to be a fixed principe 
with many that if the guess be wild enoug, 
it ought to receive the more respect. Up- 
minster is even further from the Pante thn 
Dengie is. All these blunders arise from ne 
failure to verify references. Beda distincly 
says that the place was “in ripa Pere 
amnis.” He also distinctly says (bk. .ii. 
ch. xxiii.) that there were four brothrs, 
named “ Cedd, Cynibill, Caelin, and Ceada.” 

The note about Dengie is a reminiscenc of 
a note in Smith’s edition of Beda (p. 1f): 
Vthancaestir. Quze Romanis Othona dita. 
Nunc Fanum Petri ad aggerem, extrao 
Dengiensis Centurize Promontorio impositm. 
Anglice, St. Peter's on the Wall.” Snth 
gives no authority, but his explanatior is 
possible, and even probable. He does ot 
say “near Dengie,” but at the extreme id 
of the hundred of Dengie, which is quit a 
different thing. In Pigot’s ‘County Ats’ 
(1831) St. Peter’s Church is distinctly marzd 
in this very position, namely, near the «d 
of the promontory on the south bank of 1e 
mouth of the Blackwater, beyond Bradwl- 
juxta-Mare. The sands beyond the prom- 
tory are called St. Peter’s Sands in Bacds 
‘County Atlas.’ Water W. SKEAT 


It is not likely, nor is it probable, tk 
St. Cedde was ever at Chadwell Heath ; bi 
there is an old brick-arched spring there 1. 
Billett Lane which was dedicated, in commo1 
with many other springs (cf. Shadwell, Chad 
well—the name of the New River at it: 
source—Chad’s- Well near King’s Cross, Chad 
well near Tilbury, Chatswell in Staffordshire 
&ec.), to this bishop. But my main object ir 
writing is to refer E. C. to some sources of 
information about Ithancestre, which cer- 
tainly was not Upminster, as Mr. Shawcross 
so strangely suggests it might be. Beda, 
so copiously quoted by Mr. Shawcross, tells 
us that Cedde built churches at Ithancestir 
and Tilaburg. The former of these names 
had become Effecestre by the time of the 
Domesday Survey, and so appears in Domes- 
day Book, and the site of the church has come 
down to us in the ruins, probably of a later 
building than Cedde’s, now to be seen at 
St. Peter’s-on-the-Wall, in Bradwell-on-Sea. 
Mr. J. H. Round (v. ‘ Victoria Hist. Essex,’ 
pp. 391-2) has clearly identified two of the. 
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four ancient manors of Bradwell, viz., Battails 
and East Hall, as being the constituent parts 
of Effecestre in 1086. The name of Effecestre 
in its turn gave place to Wall (A.-S. weall), for 
in fines of 1204-5 and 1207-8 (v. ‘ Feet of Fines, 
Essex,’ pub. Essex Arch. Soc., pp. 34, 42) it 
appears as La Walle and La Waule, and in 
1212 (‘Testa de Nevill,’ pp. 268-9) as Walle 
and Walla. It is, I suggest, quite clear that 
La Waule, St. Peter’s-on-the-Wall, and the 
modern name Bradwell (Brdd-weall) refer to 
the sea-wall, which has its northern ending 
at the mouth of the Blackwater at St. aw 


The reference is obviously to Ythanchester, 
ih the parish of Bradwell, Essex. There is 
in vol. lviii. of the Archeological Journal an 
article by Mr. C. R. Peers on the Saxon 
church at this place. J. R. NUTTALL. 


' Enough is left to show the form of the 
Roman station at Bradwell - juxta- Mare, 
supposed to have been the Othona of the 
Romans, afterwards called Ithancester, and 
the site of Bishop Cedda’s church. The 
chapel “St. Peter’s-on-the- Wall ” is an ancient 
building, now used as a barn, but believed to 
be in part the original Saxon church. 
I. CHALKLEY GouLp. 


John Norden, in his ‘ Description of Essex,’ 
1594 (Camden Soc.), states :— 

'* Peters on the Wall, h. 34 [see map accompanying 
the text], wher some suppose Ithancester to haue 
stoode. It appeareth to haue bene a town now 
{z.e., 1594] greatly deuowred wt" the sea; and 
buyldings yet appeare in the sea. It is called 
St. Peter’s on the wall, for that it standeth on the 
wall, w‘' was made to defende the land from the 
sea. 

‘On the 1-inch Ordnance Map of England 
and Wales it is marked “St. Peter’s Chapel,” 
being on the east coast of Essex, close to 
“St. Peter’s Sand ” and the sea, and near the 
entrance to Blackwater river. 

W. ER V. 


E. C. may find some archeological papers 
on the subject, besides the following: Archeo- 
logia, vol. xli. p. 489, &e.; Gent. May., Third 
Series, xviii., xix. ; Fourth Series, i. 

Epwarpb SMITH. 
[Mr. A. Hatt also refers to Othona. } 


. PICTURES INSPIRED BY Music (19 §. iv. 9, 
57).—Surely in the highest rank of works of 
art coming under this heading the ‘ Maitre 
Wolframb’ of Le Mud ought to be found, 
although it is not properly a picture, being, on 
the other hand, a lithograph of, as such, very 
‘distinguished merit. f decline to place with 
so noble and profound a piece as this the 
whim of, poor A. Beardsley commended. by 


Mr. Baytey. But why should certain great 
examples by the old masters be forgotten 
when this subject is in view? Ought we not 
to remember the St. Cecilias of Raphael and 
Domenichino, pictures of the Heavenly 
Choir by Fra Angelico, and the ‘Concert 
Champétre, which is in the Louvre, and. 
bears. the name of Giorgione? These are 
but specimens of a host of fine aaa “ 


‘THe Beccar’s Opera’ IN Dustin (10% 
S. iii, 364).—The actual date of Swift’s letter 
ig 28 March, 1728. It was printed in full 
from the transcript in the Oxford MSS. at 
Longleat by Elwin (Pope’s ‘Works,’ 1871, 
vii. 125-8). A foot-note says that a small 
portion of the letter was given by Pope in 
the quarto edition of his correspondence 
with Swift (‘The Works of Mr. Alexander 
Pope, in Prose,’ vol. ii.), published in 1741. 
There it figuredas part of a letter to Gay, dated 
23 Nov., 1727, but made up by the editorial 
ingenuity of Pope from three distinct letters 
(cf. Elwin’s introduction to vol. i. p. exii, and 
the letters themselves, dated 23 Nov., 1727, 
26 Feb., 1727/8, and 28 March, 1728, in 
vol. vii. pp. 104, 116, 125). 

The discrepancy observed by Mr. Law- 
RENCE is noted by Elwin in the following 
terms: ‘‘This medley was put together by 
Pope with so little regard to consistency, 
that he makes Swift, in November, 1727, 
descant upon the success of ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera,’ which was not performed till January, 
1728” (p. 104n.). 

Writing from Dublin to Pope on 10 May, 
1728, Swift says: “Mr. Gay’s Opera has 
been acted here twenty times, and my lord 
lieutenant tells me it is very well performed ; 
he has seen it often, and approves it much.” 

For “‘ houses crammed” (the quarto read- 
ing in the sentence quoted at p. 364 above) 
Elwin reads (with the Oxford MS.) “house 
crammed.” LioneL R. M. StrRacHan. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 


Swepisu Famiry (10% S. iii. 409, 
456).—Will Cot. Pripeaux kindly explain 
how Adolphus Frederick, who ascended the 
throne of Sweden in 1751, was “ descended in 
the female line from the great Gustavus 
Vasa”? So far as I can make out from 
George’s ‘Genealogical Tables, the present 
representative of the original house of Vasa 
is the Czar. A. 


AvTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10% 
iii. 148, 197, 335; iv. 16)—May I be per- 
mitted to answer my third question (b 
now giving the exact reference) and refres 
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Mr. Hamonet’s memory at the same time? 
The line referred to is in the “Dédicace ” (1. 82) 
of A. de Musset’s ‘La Coupe et les Levres 
(Poeme Dramatique), and the context is so 
good also that I venture to quote a few more 
lines, if not out of place here :— 
Je ne fais grand cas, pour moi, de la critique : 
Toute mouche qu'elle est, c'est rare qu’elle pique. 
On m’a dit lan passé que j’imitais Byron: 
Vous qui me connaissez, vous savez bien que non. 
Je hais comme la mort l'état de plagiaire ; 
Mon verre n'est pas grand, mais je bois dans mon 
verre. 
C’est bien peu, je le sais. que d’étre homme de bien, 
Mais toujours est-il vrai que je n’exhume rien. 
I saw the line in question parodied the 
other day in a comic journal thus :-— 
Ma cour n'est pas grande, mais je vois dans ma 
cour. 
Three pages farther on, still in the “ Dédi- 
cace,” occurs the following :— 
Vous me demanderez si j'aime quelque chose. 
Je men vais vous répondre & peu pres comme 
Hamlet: 
Doutez, Ophélia, de tout ce qui vous plait, 
De la clarté des cieux, du parfum de la rose; 
Doutez de la vertu, de la nuit et du jour: 
Doutez de tout au monde, et jamais de l'amour. 
Truly a poet’s translation of a poet’s lines. 
Epwarp LaTHAM. 


I cannot help Mr. Latuam to the sources 
he requires ; but will he accept some parallels? 

1. Gothe, ‘ Elegien,’ i. 6. 

3. ** Klein, aber mein.” 

5. “La vie est vaine,” from Léon Monte- 
nacken’s ‘ Peu de Chose.’ See 8" S. vi. 26. 

8. “Quo me cunque rapit tempestas, deferor 
hospes.” Horatius, ‘ Epist.,’ lib. i. i. 15. 

G. Krugcer. 
Berlin. 


Lines on A Mue (10% §, iii. 228, 353, 435, 
498).—I was interested to learn from 8. J. A. F. 
that the lines beginning “Oh, don’t the days 


seem limp and | !” oceur i .S. Gi | : 
P and long !" occur in W.S. Gilbert's | to Incledon, but always to George Frederick 


' Cooke, and never mentioned as having taken 


‘ Princess Ida,’ produced at the Savoy Theatre. 
The first two lines are painted on a modern 


two-handled mug of “Royal Devon Ware” in | 


my possession, an example of the admirable 
reproductions of old pottery, the sale of 
which received such a fillip from the dis- 
cerning patronage of H.R.H. Princess Louise, 
Duchess of Argyle. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcnaet. 


PORTRAITS WHICH HAVE LED TO MARRIAGES 
(10 §. iii. 287, 334, 377, 435).—A portrait led 
to Henry VIIL.’s fourth wedding. When the 
marriage between him and Anne of Cleves 
was proposed he would not consent thereto 
until Holbein, whom he sent to Flanders for 
that purpose, had painted her portrait ; this 


met with his approval, and they were married 
by proxy. On the new queen’s arrival at her 
husband's palace the latter found fault with 
her for not resembling the portrait, and 
straightway divorced the “fat Flanders 
mare.” R. L. Moreton. 


I have a cousin, a Cambridge pen. 
who first met his wife’s face in The War Cry. 
MEDICULUS. 


IncLEDON: Cooke (10 §S. iii. 464)—With 
reference to the incident respecting George 
F. Cooke, the earliest record of it I can 
trace is in ‘The Georgian Era, a Memoir 
of the Most Eminent Persons who have 
flourished in Great Britain from the Accession 
of George I. until the Demise of George LV.’ 
(London, 1834). 

The memoir of Cooke contains the follow- 
ing account :— 

‘*On the last night of his appearance at Liverpool, 
he was, as usual, intoxicated and accordingly hissed. 
Enraged at this, he suddenly advanced to the foot- 
lights and called out to the audience, ‘B——t ye! 
b—-t ye all! there’s not a brick throughout your 
town that’s not cemented with the blood of an 
African !’” 

Whether the incident really happened or not 
1 cannot say, but it is certain that Cooke 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, 
on 14 August, 1810, and it was announced in 
The Advertiser that it would be his last 
appearance that season. He sailed from 
Liverpool on 4 October following for New 
York, and seems never to have returned to 
_England, for he died at New York in Sep- 
'tember, 1811, according to the ‘D.N.B.,” 
though ‘The Georgian Era’ says 1812. 

| A. H. ARKLE. 


Thirty to thirty-five years ago I used to 
mix very much with theatrical people, both 
great and small, and I several times heard 
the story to which allusion has been made, 
but never, to my knowledge, was it attributed 


lace at Liverpool, but always at Bristol. I 
ieard it told by the late William Creswick to 
his partner “ Dick” Shepherd, in the coffee- 
room of the “ Equestrian” Tavern, Blackfriars 


| Road, next door to the Surrey Theatre ; and 


again I can call to mind hearing it told by an 
intimate friend of my own, James Carter, a 
well-known singer in his day (now dead about 
four years), at the Middlesex Music - hall 
(the “ Mogul”), Drury Lane. In each case the: 
words used were substantially those quoted 
by J. W. E., but, if I remember rightly, 
somewhat more highly spiced; but I am 
sure that the word “nigger” was not used by 
either of the gentlemen of whom I speak as. 
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the narrators of the story. All things con- 

sidered, I can but feel that Bristol is much 

more likely to be the home of the story than 

Liverpool. W. E. 
Westminster. 


Bristol is, I have no doubt, the city meant, 
not Liverpool. d people who could not 
only remember, but had taken part in, the 
anti-slavery agitation, have often said in my 
presence that they believed the greater pros- 

rity of Liverpool, in proportion to that of 

ristol, was due to the fact that the merchants 
of the latter city had been more devoted to 
the slave trade than those of the former. 
Epwarpb PEAcocK. 


Many years ago Mr. Alfred Wigan told me 
many theatrical anecdotes, amongst them one 
of George Frederick Cooke being soundly 
hissed at Liverpool for being drunk on the 
stage, when, becoming enraged, he stepped 
up to the footlights and said, “ If you do not 
stop that, I will tell the history of your 
grandfathers.” A. Se. J. M. 


The version of the incident as given by 
“Old Stager” is told almost word for word 
about an actor in a Glasgow theatre. 

P. 


_ Sir Georce Davies, Barr. (10 S. iii. 469 ; 
iv. 36).—NSince the publication of the two 
excellent baronetages referred to (one issued 
70 and the other 164 years ago), much 
additional information has been discovered. 
As to Sir George Davies, it is stated in ‘The 
Complete Baronetage,’ by G. E. C. (vol. iv. 
p. 138), that he died at Leghorn 4 December, 
1705, and was buried in the Protestant 
cemetery there, when the baronetcy became 
extinct or dormant. A copy of his monu- 
mental inscription is printed in Howard's 
Miscellanea Genealoyica et Heraldica, Third 
Series, ii. 150. G. E. C. 


VULGATE (10 §. iii. 248, 435; iv. 17)—An 
English clergyman who has been much 
abroad tells me that the Latin church-books 

rinted in Paris are notoriously ill done. 

Jertainly the Vulgate published there by 
Berche & Tralin, in 2 vols. 8vo, 1873, contains 
more errors than any book I know. The 
Latin version of our own Book of Common 
Prayer, made by William Bright and P. G. 
Medd, both Fellows of University College, 
Oxford, ‘‘editio altera,” 1869, revised by 
John Jebb, W. J. Blew, and R. F. Littledale, 
has more mistakes than one expects to find, 
especially in the Psalms. 

agster’s books contain only that portion 
of the sacred text which is presented by our 
English Apocrypha-less Bibles. W. C. 


JACK AND Jint (10 §. iii. 450; iv. 13).— 
I remember dining with the judges of assize 
at Armagh in July, 1881 (one of whom was 
the late Baron Fitzgerald), when the lines 
referred to were quoted by a member of the 
circuit, who attributed the authorship to the 
late Mr. Justice O’Hagan, whose name had 
shortly before been inserted in the Land Bill 
as the Judicial Commissioner. 

Henry Aucustus JOHNSTON. 


This riddle is said to have been composed 
by Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., Bishop of Win- 
chester, when a boy of fifteen, and was com- 
municated to me in February, 1865, by his 
connexion by marriage, the late Sir Charles 
Sargent, Knt., in the following form :— 

*T was not amid Alpine snows and ice, 
But on plain English ground: 
* Excelsior” their high device : 
A lowly fate they found. 
’T was not in search of wealth and fame, 
But at stern duty’s call : 
They were united in their aim, 
Divided in their fall. 
F. pe H. L. 


Under this head is given a riddle by the 
Rev. J. S. B. Monsell, rector of Guildford. 
The answer is: The queen is notable ; the 
chair is no table; Iam notable. M. E. F. 


(10 §. iv. 28).— Mr. F. R. 
Marvin has evidently assumed that the 
“ King Clovis brave” of the ballad is Clovis I. 
If he will again consult his French history 
he will see that it was Clovis II. who married 
Bathilda. She died in 680, and was canonized 
by Nicholas I. Her legend will be found in 
the Bollandists, and other lives of the saints, 
under 30 January. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


The ** King Clovis brave” of the ballad is 
not Hlodowig I., as Mr. MaRrvIN supposes, 
but Hlodowig IL., whose wife was Balthild, 
an English slave. The difticulty of finding 
the name in an encyclopedia probably arises. 
from the fact that the author of the ballad 
(I cannot tell Mr. Marvin who he was) has. 
omitted the third letter. E. W. B. 


Bathilda was the wife of Clovis II. She 
was born in England of noble parentage, but 
was seized by pirates whilst walking on the 
seashore and brought to France, where she 
was taken to the slave-market. One of the 
Court officials saw her there, and was so 
struck with her beauty and charming de- 
meanour that he bought her and sent her to 
his wife. Soon after the king saw her, fell 
in love with her, and married her. When 
some one congratulated her, she is supposed 
to have said, “Telle est la volonté de Dieu: 
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de princesse il me fit esclave: d’esclave il me 
fait reine; mais je n’oublierai pas les 
devoirs qui vont m’étre imposes, et me 
souviendrai toujours d’avoir été esclave.” On 
the death of her husband she was made 
regent during the minority of her son, and 
governed the kingdom with goodness and 
wisdom for nine years. She then retired to 
the monastery of Chelles, which was one of 
the many she had founded, and her death 
took place there in 680. She was canonized 
under the name of Sainte Bathilde. 
ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


. St. Bathilda married Clovis II., not Clovis L., 

and her name is certainly “deathless” in 
France, though it appears to be sadly for- 
gotten in this her native land. She should 
form another link of the friendship uniting 
the two countries to which she belonged. 
An account of her will be found in the ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire des Dictionnaires,’ edited by Mon- 
signor Paul Guérin. M. HAavuLtMmont. 


This name is commonly, and more correctly, 
spelt Bathildis. Dean Milman, in his ‘ His- 
tory of Latin Christianity’ (ed. 1854), refers 
to her at vol. ii. p. 221. Accounts of her may 
be found under 30 January in the ‘Acta 
Sanctorum,’ Butler’s ‘Lives of the Saints,’ 
and the Rev. Richard Stanton’s ‘ Menology.’ 

Epwarp PEAcock. 

FLEET STREET, No. 53 (10* S. iii, 427, 493). 
—I have copies of the following coloured 
prints :— 

1. ‘Beating up for Recruits, a caricature 
by R. Dighton, “ printed for Jno. Smith, 
No. 35, Cheapside, and R. Sayer & J. Bennett, 
No. 53, Fleet Street, 4 June, 1781.” 

2. ‘The Battle of Culloden,’ ‘‘ published 
Ist November, 1793, by Laurie & Whittle, 
53, Fleet Street.” 

3. ‘The Cathedral, and Procession, at Flo- 
rence,’ *‘ published 12th May, 1794, by Laurie 
& Whittle, 53, Fleet Street.” 

I have also ‘The Taking of Quebec,’ but the 
margin of the print has been so shorn that 
the date of its publication has a 


PaRKER Famity (10% S. iii. 470; iv. 
15).—If G. P. does not find the marriage in 
‘question in Foster’s ‘ Pedigrees of the Forsters 
and Fosters’ he must look in the Surtees 
Society’s ‘History of Durham.’ In one or 
other (if not in both) he should find it, accord- 
ing to my notes. Some of these Heaths are 
described as of Raiside, in the parish of 
St. Giles. Can St. Giles be near Kepyer, in 
09, Durham ? 


I have just come across three more mem- 
bers of the Parker family in connexion with 
Angel Street Congregational Church, Wor- 
cester, in a quest after, the Job Heaths (cf. 
10% §. iii. 468). These are Mary, Eliza, and 
Margaret Parker. Facsimiles of their signa- 
tures (two before 1700 and one in 1701) are 
in existence, but no further particulars. 
“One good turn,” &e. J. W. B. 


Care Hoorn (10 §. iii, 466).—Referring 
to my copy of ‘A Geographical Description 
of the Four Parts of the World, taken from 
notes of Monsieur Sanson, by “ Richard Blome, 
Gent.” (published a.p, 1670), in ‘A New Mapp 
of America Meridionale,’ dated the year pre- 
viously, I find the names thereupon do not 
altogether coincide with Mr. Lyny’s refer- 
ence to Cape Horn. The latter is marked Cape 
de Hora. The passage between “Terra del 
Fuoga” and ‘* Terre des Estats,” however, is 
shown as ‘‘Streights of Maire.” 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


JoCKTELEG ” (10 §. iii. 65, 495).—A jock- 
teleg seems to have been also known as a 
**lang-kail gully ” :— 

It was a faulding jocteleg, 
Or lang-kail gully. . 
Burns, ‘ On Captain Grose,’ 1791. 

According to Halliwell’s ‘ Diet. of Archaic 
Words,’ gully””=a large knife (Northum- 
berland). J. HoLtpEN MacMIcHak 


Sr. GILBERT OF SEMPRINGHAM (10% S. iii. 
489).—A comprehensive volume on St. Gilbert 
and the Gilbertines was published in 1901 by 


' Rose S. Graham ; and there is an interestin 


article by Mr. J. C. K. Saunders, entitle 
‘Some Incidents in the Life of a Lincolnshire 
Saint,’ in the fourteenth volume of the papers 
of the Lincolnshire Architectural and Archzo- 
logical Society. A. R.C. 


There are not many “legends or folk-tales 
attaching to this saint.” See Newman’s 
‘Lives of English Saints,’ Graham’s ‘St. 
Gilbert and the Gilbertines, and, briefly, 
Baring Gould, ‘Lives of the Saints,’ 4 Feb- 
ruary. C. S. Warp. 


Husenbeth, in his ‘Emblems of Saints’ 
(third edition, 1882), notes :— 

“S$. Gilbert of Sempringham, abbot and confessor, 
4 February, A.D. 1189. Emblem, a church in his 
hand.” 

Owen, in ‘Sanctorale Catholicum’ (1880), 
gives the date of death a year later (1190), 
and under 4 February records :— 

‘*His manner of living was most severe, abstain- 
ing .even from fish during Lent and Advent. He 
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always used wooden dishes and cups of horn? at 
table he would set apart. the best ‘morsels for the 
poor in what -he called ‘the dish of the Lord 
Jesus.’ He died the father of twelve thousand 
religious.” 

In a foot-note Owen quotes Bolland as his 
authority, and adds :— 

“It may interest some to learn that the Lady 
Gwenllian, daughter of the last Keltic Prince of 
Wales, by his consort, Eleanor De Montfort, 
ended her days as a nun of Sempringham, pen- 
sioned by her kinsman Edward II. It was a cheap 
provision.” 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


A little before the birth of Gilbert his 
mother dreamt, it is said, that the moon had 
come down from the sky to rest upon her 
bosom ; and the fanciful disciple sees in it a 
presage that his childhood, pale, wan, and 
sickly as the crescent of the new moon, was 
destined by the grace of the Sun of righteous- 
ness to expand into a full orb of brightness. 
(See Newman’s ‘ Lives of the English Saints,’ 
vol. iv. pp. 17,.18.) Albinus, St. Gilbert’s 
faithful chaplain, told how Gilbert was 
tortured by ague, and when he urged him to 
try to shake it off, Gilbert asked him if he 
would bear it for him. Albinus consented. 
On the morrow, at the hour when the fever 
came, Albinus suffered instead of Gilbert, 
that he might learn “how control over 
diseases lies not in the skill of man, but in 
the power of God” (‘St. Gilbert of Sempring- 
ham and the Gilbertines,’ by Rose Graham, 
F.R.Hist.Soc., 1901, p. 15 seg.). 

J. HoLtpEN MacMIcHakt. 

See Alban Butler’s ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ 
4 February. M.A.Oxon, 

[Reply also from PoLiarp. ] 


PREROGATIVE Court or CANTERBURY WILL 
REGISTERS iii. 488).—The official copies 
of wills proved in this court prior to those 
now at Somerset House, London, commen- 
cing in 1383, are said to have been lost or 
destroyed in Wat Tyler’s Rebellion. But I 
have some doubt as to the truth of the asser- 
tion. Those to be met with in the Arch- 
bishops’ Registers were proved during 
vacancies in the see. Such of the latter 
invaluable records as are now missing at 
Lambeth would probably be met with at 
Rome, and it seems a great pity that our 
Government has not made every possible 
effort to obtain their return, or, at least, an 
attested copy of them. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL QueERIES (10% iii. 227, 
292, 473).—When there is much doubt about 
the size of the leaves would it not be more 


satisfactory to add the dimensions occupied 
by the type on the respective pages? I 
found this plan of much service when pre- 
paring a recent article on Sir W. Ralegh’s 
‘History of the World,’ as, owing to cropping, 
&e., the leaves varied considerably in size, 
so that I was unable to give their approxi- 
mate measurements. Under these circum 
stances I substituted the space occupied by 
the type, and this I have since found to 
of much use. T. N. BrusHFietp, M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 

[We have forwarded to Con. WALKER the 
specimen table sent by Dr. BrusurieELD. ] 


WILLESDEN FAMILIES (10% S. ill. 208, 
293).—Mr. Hitcuix-Kemp might gain some 
information regarding the T'wyfords by ad- 
dressing Mr. Harry Twyford Peters, or his 
father Mr. Sauiuel T. Peters, both New York 
City. 

Albany, N.Y. 

Forests sET ON Fire By LIGHTNING 
(10 §. iv. 28)—The following is quoted 
from Sir H. Johnston, ‘ Uganda Protectorate, 
i. 147 f. :— 

“These Nile countries are further devastated 
annually during the protracted dry season by bush 
fires. These may be started fifty times in a century 
by lightning setting fire to the stump of a tree, and 
spreading the ignition thus to the grass ; but by 
far the most normal cause is the hand of man. 

W. 


Cricket: Eartiest MENTION 8. iv. 9)° 
—A manuscript in the Bodleian Library, 
dated 1344, which exhibits a woman in the 
action of throwing the ball to a man who 
elevates his bat or club to strike it, would 
seem to show the real origin, under the name 
of club-ball, of what—when the three-legged 
stool or cricket became an additional feature 
of the game—was known as “ crickett.” | 

The following early eighteenth - century 
allusions to the game, before the evolution of 
the present square-shouldered bat from the 
club, and when the “ gamesters,” instead of 
“making runs,” ‘ran notches,” have not, I 
think, been noted :— , 

“Qn Monday is to be determined a Suit of Law 
on Dartford-Heath by a Cricket Match between 
the Men of Chinkford, and Mr. Steed’s Men; they 
had a Hearing about two Years'ago before the Lord 
Chief Justice Pratt, when the Merits of the Cause 
appear’d to be, that at a Match between the above- 
said Players, the Chinkford Men refused to play 
out the Game at a:time the other Side had the 
Advantage: but the Judge, either not understand- 
ing the Game, or having forgot it, referr’d the said 
Cause back.to Dartford Heath, to be play’d on 
where they left off, and a Rule of Court was made 
for it accordingly.” —Mist’s Weekly Journal, 3 Sep- 
tember, 1726. 


| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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®*On Monday next there will be a great Cricket- 
Match play’d on Kennington Common, in the 
County of Surrey, between the Gentlemen of 
Sevenoaks, in the County of Kent, and the Gentle- 
men of London; the Ground will be roped round, 
and all Persons are desired to keep without side of 
the same; the Match is for a Guinea a Man, and 
the Wickets are to be pitch’d by One o'Clock.”— 
London Evening Post, 2 July, 1734. 

*On saturday last the great cricket-match was 
played at Moulsey-hurst, in Surry, between his 
royal highness the Prince of Wales, and the Earl of 
Middlesex, for 1,000/. a side; eight of the London 
club and three out of Middlesex play'd for the 
Prince; and the Kentish men for the Earl: the 
chiefest of the wagers were laid on the first hands, 
apprehending there would not be time to play it 
out; and the Londoners went in first and fetch’d 
95; then the Kentish men went in and fetch[ed ?] 
80; upon which the odds ran ten to three on the 
former, who went in a second time, and fetch’d but 
41, which made them in all only 56 (in advance], so 
that the Kentish men beat them, and had three 
men to come in: to-morrow fortnight the! second 
great match for 1,000/. a side is to be play’d on 
Bromley Common, in Kent ; and we hear the whole 
eleven who are to play for the Prince will be 
chosen out of the London club.”"—7Vhe Grub Street 
Journal, 17 July, 1735. 

“On Wednesday last a Match at Cricket was 
play’d at Barnes Common, between the Gentlemen 
of Barnes, Fulham, and Richmond on the one Side, 


&c.,’ by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. 
_p. 441 (London, How & Parsons, 1841-3), 


and the Gentlemen of London on the other, when | 


the Londoners were beat 19 Notches ; and the same 


Gent vag Se ei | quite a boy the vault at the left of the altar, in the 
| chancel, was opened by mistake, and 


Powis : 
St. James’s Evening Post, 12 August, 1736. 
*“On Monday last, according to agreement, the 


near Maidstone, to play their second Match at 
Cricket, when the Surrey Gamesters were in first, 
and play’d one hands out [?], on which the Kentish 
Men went in next, and got an equal Number of 
Notches with five Wickets to spare; but the 
Weather proving very rainy they were forced to 
give over Play ; so that the Surrey Men must retain 
their Honour for this Year, the Season being too 
far advanced for any more of that Sport.”— 
St. James's Evening Post, 5 October, 1736. 

As to the imputed French origin of cricket; 
see Mr. Andrew Lang on ‘France the Mother 
of Cricket’ in Zhe Morning Post, 6 July, 1901. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


Although the earliest mention of the term 
**cricket” may be traced back only to 1598, 
the origin of the game is undoubtedly much 
older. It is on record that so far back as the 
time of Edward II. his tutor John Leek was 
in 1305 drawing 100 shillings from the 
Treasury for expenses “ad creag et alios ludos 
per vices.” Whether the game of “‘ creag” 
was the origin of cricket is, of course, un- 
certain. 

The games of cricket, rounders, and 
American base-ball are believed to be off- 
shoots of the old English ‘“club- ball.” 
Rymer, in referring to the decline of archery 


oe Edward III., says: “That art is now 
neglected, and the people spend their time in 
throwing stones, wood, or iron; in playing 
at the hand-ball, foot-ball, or club-ball, &c.” 
Ithas also been suggested that tip-cat was 
the origin of cricket. G. H. W. 

{For other early cricket matches see 9" §. iii. 
273; iv. 17; 108. i. 145, 395. At the last reference 
W. I. R. V. quoted advertisements of matches in 
1700 (ten a side) and 1705 (eleven a side).] 


III.’s CHARGERS AT THE BATTLE 
OF THE Boyne (10 8. ii. 321, 370, 415, 453 ; 
iii. 137).—Owing to the transposition of the 
date, it is stated at the last reference that 
the skull of the Duke of Schomberg was 
turned up in 1902. It was discovered by 
some workmen fifty years previously, and 
reburied in 1902. |ide ‘The Cathedral Church 
of St. Patrick, by J. H. Bernard, D.D. 
(London, Bell & Sons, 1903). 

I may also point out that there is an illus- 
tration and a phrenological description of 
the skull in ‘ Ireland, its Scenery. Character, 
Hall, vol. ii. 


where appears the following account of the 
finding of the skull :— 


‘““A very intelligent person, a verger of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral...... states that when he was 


that one of 
the persons connected with the Cathedral, named 


Geatiomen of Kent and Surrey met on Cock-Heath, | Mike Manus, took possession of the skull; and 


being a heraldic painter, he absolutely used it for 
some time as a paint pot. At Manus’s death it 
ceased to be applied to so irreverent a purpose.” 
As Hamlet remarked, ‘‘To what base uses 
we may return, Horatio !” 
Henry Geratp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


PRISONERS’ CLOTHES AS PERQUISITES (10 8, 
iil. 369, 472).— Offenders had various claimants 
to their possessions. Looking through cold 
papers a few daysago, I found the following, 
being the original document :— 

“30 June, 1600. Grant by Anthony Watson, 
Bishop of Chichester, to Edward Hext, Esqre., 
of felon’s goods, viz., those of Nicolas Baker, of 
Somerton, Somersetshire, yeoman, who killed him- 
self, for the benefit of the widow and children.” 

There was certainly one more grant of a 
similar kind among the papers, but this I did 
not copy. H. A. St. J. M. 


“THERE SHALL NO TEMPESTS BLOW” (10 §, 
iii. 449 ; iv. 12).—The poem cited, beginning, 
as Mr. Kenyon says, “Come to the sunset 
tree,” is Mrs. Hemans’s ‘ Evening Song of the 
Tyrolese Peasants,’ and is the eleventh of the 
author’s ‘Additional Miscellaneous Poems.’ 
In a note appended to the lyric she quotes 
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thus from Capt. Sherer’s ‘Notes and Reflec- 
tions during a Ramble in Germany’: “ The 
loved hour of repose is striking. Let us come 
to the sunset tree.” 

The poem beginning “ For the strength of 
the hills we bless Thee” is Mrs. Hemans’s 
‘Hymn of the Vaudois Mountaineers in Times 
of Persecution,’ and is included in the 
‘Scenes and Hymns of Life,’ which she 
dedicated to Wordsworth in 1834. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


‘*PELFRY” USED BY JOHNSON (10% §. 
ii. 267).—The other day I noticed the query 
by Dr. Murray under this head, which no 
one appears to have answered. Allow me 
to suggest that Pegge inadvertently wrote 
“pelfry” for palfry, a word which occurs in 
Johnson’s ‘Diary’ under date 17 August, 
1782. Dr. Garry inserted a query respecting 
this at 8" S. vii. 227, and I quoted in reply 
at p. 257 the editorial suggestion at 3" S. x1. 
177 that what Johnson really wrote was 
‘‘pastry,” the long s being mistaken for /, 
and the ¢ for * W. T. Lynn. 


Kyicuts Temprars iii. 467; iv. 10, 
34).—Having had occasion to investigate the 
history of the religious and monastic institu- 
tions of medieval Nottingham, I found some 
slight evidence of the Templars, such as may 
interest the Marquis D’ALBoN. In the printed 
Close Rolls is calendared a note to the fol- 
lowing effect, under date 3 September, 
1213 :— 

“King John tothe Sheriff of Nottingham. Know 
ye that we have given and granted to the brethren 
of the Military Order of the Temple the service of 
Eustace de Lowdham, clerk, to wit, the rent that 
he was wont to render us yearly for his house that 
he held of us, in the parish of St. Mary, under the 
gaol in Nottingham, and that house shall be their 
free hospice in that town. And therefore we order 
thee to cause them to have full seisin thereof with- 
out delay.” 

The gaol mentioned was the county gaol, 
situate on the crest of the town cliff, while the 
Marsh was, and is, a street skirting the base 
of the latter, hence the description ‘‘ under 
the gaol.” In all probability the house or 
hospice, like many another Nottingham 
tenement of the period, was merely a cave 
in the sand rock. However, we are not to 
understand that the Templars had an estab- 
lishment in Nottingham, but merely that 
they were to have one house in the town, as 
in other towns, free from taxes, &c. This 
was one of their privileges. 

I understand that when the order of 
Templars was dissolved in 1307-8 their 


possessions were largely granted to the Hos- 
pitallers. 


This seems to explain a note in 


the accounts of the Nottingham chamber- 
lains for 1499-1500, wherein entry is made of 
an item of “6d. paid to the Prior of St. 
John of Jerusalem in England for the free 
rent of a little cellar in the Marsh this year.” 
At the Reformation the Hospitallers were the 
last important order dissolved ; and as they 
resolutely refused to renounce allegiance to 
Rome, a bao Act was obtained to make 
them, 32 Henry VIII. (1540-1). This Act had 
doubtless taken effect, and the whole pro- 
gwd of the order become vested in the Crown, 
efore 1543-4, in which year the accounts of 
the town chamberlains include an item of 6d. 
paid ‘to William Monk, the king’s bailiff, 
for a house in the Narrow Marsh, sometime 
belonging to St. John’s.” A. STAPLETON. 
244, Radford Road, Nottingham. 


Brack AND YELLOW THE DeviL's CoLours 
(10 §. iv. 10).—Satan’s colour, not only zn 
rerum natura, but in actual art, is black, 
symbolizing darkness and evil, falsehood and 
error. He is so represented in the ‘ Book of 
Kells’ in a temptation of our Lord (West- 
wood, ‘Anglo-Saxon and Irish MSS.’). The 
illuminators of the Middle Ages represent 
even Christ Himself in black drapery when 
wrestling against the Spirit of Evil. In the 
Laurentian MS. of Rabula (A.D. 587) there 
is an extraordinary representation of the 
demoniacs of Gadara, just delivered from 
their tormenting spirits, who are fluttering 
away in the form of little black humanities 
of mischievous expression. They are also 
black in the only instance known to Father 
Martigny of a representation of the miracle of 
the healing of the demoniac. (See the Rev. 
Rich. St. John Tyrwhitt in Smith’s ‘Dict. 
of Christ. Antiq.’) Reginald Scot, in his 
‘Discoverie of Witchcraft,’ 1665, p. 85, was 
terrified in his childhood by the devil with 
‘*a skin like a niger.” 

But it is easy to comprehend how black 
and yellow were occasionally, if not tra- 
ditionally, assigned to the devil, for in our 
own day yellow denotes inconstancy, jealousy, 
&c., and in France the doors of traitors were 
daubed with yellow, while in some countries 
the law ordained that Jews should be clothed 
in yellow, because they had betrayed Christ. 
Perhaps all this was because Judas is allotted 
a yellow pigment by way of distinction ; and 
in Spain the vestments of the executioner 
are red or yellow, the latter indicating the 
treason of the guilty, the former its punish- 
ment. J. HoLDEN MacMIcHAEL. 


Core oF BRAMSHILL (10 §, iii. 87, 174).— 
Cope of Hanwell, co. Oxford, as noted p. 174. 
See ‘The English Baronetage,’ London, 
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printed for Tho. Wotton, 1741, vol. i. p. 112. 
There is an account of the family, beginning 
with John Cope, Esq., ‘ta very eminent 

rson in the reigns of K. Rich. II. and 

en. IV.” His great-grandson William, in 
or about 1505, purchased the manor of Han- 
well, after selling the lordships and manors 
of Wormleighton and Fenny-Compton to 
John Spencer, Esq. (ancestor of the Duke of 
Marlborough). 

Sir Anthony Cope. first baronet, was the 
great-grandson of William. ‘The English 
Baronetage’ gives (p. 113) the inscription on 
the monument of William Cope and Jane his 
wife in the church of Banbury, and (p. 116) 
that of Sir Anthony in the church of Han- 
well. Both are in Latin. The latter is very 
long ; it contains more than twenty elegiac 
verses. On p. 119 is given the Latin epitaph 
of Sir Anthony, fourth baronet, who was 
buried at Hanwell. | 

There is no mention of the purchase of | 
Bramshill, but “Bramsell, near Hertford- | 
Bridge, in Hampshire,” appears as the “seat” 
of the present (1741) baronet. The same book 
(iv. 152) says that Jonathan, younger son of | 
Sir Anthony, had a son Jonathan, whose son 
Jonathan was created a baronet 1 March, | 
1714, Sir Jonathan Cope of Brewern (or 
Brewerne), Oxfordshire. *‘Seats: At Brewern, 
near Banbury, and Hanwell in Oxfordshire, | 
and Ranton-Abby, in Staffordshire.” | 

The fourth baronet of this creation, Sir. 
Jonathan, second son of Jonathan, the eldest | 
son of the first baronet, died without issue, | 
and the title became extinct in 1821. See) 
‘Synopsis of the Extinct Baronetage,’ by 
William Courthope, 183, p. 50. 

PIERPOINT. 


Riiscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Memoirs of a Royal Chaplain, 1729-1703, Edited 
by Albert Hartshorne. (Lane.) 
Tuts work, which may be regarded as the first of a 
possible series, is of a kind to appeal with more 
than usual directness to our readers. It consists of 
the correspondence of Edmund Pyle, D.D., Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to George IL, with Samuel Ker- 
rich, D.D., vicar of Dersingham, &c., and casts a 
bright light upon existence in East Anglia during 
Georgian days. Not wholly confined to the district 
mentioned is the interest of the contents, and there 
are large portions which are of much more than 
local value. From the preface we learn that the 
correspondence printed constitutes a portion of a 
collection of about seven thousand letters, which 
have been arranged by the owner in no fewer 
than twenty-eight. folio volumes. One or two 
go back to 1633; the latest, which extend to 1828, 


comprise two volumes of letters from Francis 


Douce, the famous antiquary, Keeper of the MSS. 
in the British Museum. Thomas Kerrich, the only 
son of the afore-mentioned Samuel, also a noted 
antiquary and ecclesiastic, is responsible for a large 
portion of a collection the value and extent of 
which we are not as yet in a position to gauge. 
The families most closely concerned with the entire 
correspondence are those of Rogerson, Postle- 
thwayt, Gooch, and Kerrich. The letters now 
given are addressed by Edmund Pyle, Archdeacon 
of York and Prebendary of Winchester, to the 
aforementioned Samuel Kerrich, and constitute 
but a fraction of the collection. Their chief value 
consists, probably, in the light they cast upon 
history and politics, but there is abundance of 
interest in domestic record. Much is heard con- 
cerning sickness. Cancer is direfully prevalent, 
gout is the bane of the ecclesiastic and the scholar, 
and the ravages of the smallpox are terrible. Owing 
to the Methuen Port Wine Treaty of 1708 the 
relative proportions of Portuguese and French wine 
Gaporied into England were 95 per cent. of the 
former and 5 per cent. of the latter. Hence, says 
the editor, “gout became the hereditary appanage 
of the English gentleman.” Among other subjects 
treated are the injurious effects of the augmented 
window tax, the trouble caused by the Marriage 
Act of 26 George II., and the grumbling against the 
New Style. A picturesque incident is the slaying 
in a duel. of Lord Leicester by George, Viscount 
Townshend, a man thirty years his junior and 
accustomed to arms, a murder which Mr. Harts- 
horne compares with that of the Duke of Hamilton 
by Mohun and Macartney. Concerning the suicide 
of Lord Montford, who had ‘an expensive and 
ara fellow for his son,” Pyle says, ‘‘ It is a pity 
put he had done this twenty-tive years ago, for he 
has made all the young nobility mad after gambling.” 
Much curious gossip is supplied, as the false report 
that *S the Duke of Bedford had caught his duchess 
napping with a gallant & shot the man upon the 
spot.” Pyle’s avidity after preferment, and his 
general regard for the main chance, are abundantly 
shown. He does not refrain on occasion from 
coarse speech. Some occasional light upon the evil 
lives of the clergy is, indeed, shed. ‘The Eagle 
Stone” of Rogerson is a curious relic of super- 
stition. An amusing story, almost supplying a 
plot for a comedy, is told, p. 110, concerning Mrs. 
Clarges and her daughters Penelope and Suky. 
Another curious piece of scandal is the elopement 
of Lord Townshend’s daughter with Capt. Orme, a 
married man. Reflecting on our national manners, 
it is said then, as it has often since been repeated, 
that “ire are mad and considered wationally not 
worth saving.” The death of Dean Clerke is attri- 
buted to ‘tan ague; caught by living in that vile 
damp close of Salisbury, which is a mere sink ; and 
going to a church, daily that is as wet as any vault ; 
and which has destroyed more, perhaps, than ever 
it saved.”’ Whatever be the tastes of the reader, 
especially if they be antiquarian, he will find 
abundance to recreate and delight him. Portraits 
of Kerrich, Pyle, Bishops Hoadly, Gooch, and 
Sherlock, the Duke of Newcastle, Pitt, George 
Townshend, and Lord Walpole add to the attrac- 
tions of a captivating volume. 


Scotland in the Time of Queen Mary. By P. Hume 
rown, LL.D. (Methuen & Co.) 

Tuts excellent and deeply interesting volume con- 

sists of six lectures delivered by Dr. Hume Brown 
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in his capacity of Professor of Ancient Scottish 
History and Paleography in the University of 
Edinburgh. No attempt is made in its pages to 
deal with the events which make Scottish history 
in medieval and succeeding days the most tur- 
bulent and picturesque in Kurope, nor with the 
grim struggle of the Reformation. The aim of the 
writer is simply to show the condition, social, 
physical, and economic, of Scotland at or near the 
time of Mary Stewart—what, indeed, was the state 
of things out of which sprang the Scotland of to- 
day. Questions of religion and policy, adequately 
treated elsewhere, are thrust. so completely into 
the background that, after the introductory por- 
tion, the name of John Knox is but once mentioned 
and that of Mary Stewart herself but twice. Asa 
companion to the student, however, the value of 
the work can scarcely be overestimated, and the 
-picture of life, settled or vagabond, is of singular 
interest. In dealing, more tardily than we could 
have wished, with a work possessing strong claims 
on attention, we cau but mention, as they rise, 
points of interest, and abandon the attempt to do 
justice to the entire scheme of the author. Chap. i. 


‘Js concerned with the appearance of the country at | 
a time when the journey of a native of St. Andrews | 
into Galloway or the Highlands would be attended 


by as many risks as in modern days would accom- 
pany an exploration of the sources of the Congo, 
and when, consequently, locomotion was_ rarely 
adopted without urgent necessity. Materials are 
more abundant than might have been anticipated, 
and besides the records of such experienced travel- 
lers as Lithgow, Pont, and Fynes Moryson, and 
historians such as Hector Boece, John Major, and 


George Buchanan, we have information of res 
in the) 


trustworthiness ‘‘from, Sylvius e 
fifteenth century to Dr. Johnson in the eighteenth, 
including French visitors, who seem to have been 
more anxious to be courteous than sincere. Many 
comment upon the want of timber, the sneer of Sir 
Anthony Weldon in 1617, that Judas could not 


‘have found in Scotland a tree on which to hang. 


-himself, having been, if tradition may be trusted, 


transmitted in another form, a century and a half. 
It is surprising, in view of the | 
state of things now existing, to learn that in pre- | 
Reformation times the eel was the fish most com- 


later, by Johnson. 


only eaten in Scotland. : 
: Sa her arrival in Fife in 1538 Mary of Lorraine 
told her subsequent husband, James V., that she 
never saw in France or elsewhere so many good 
faces as she saw that day in Scotland. Broadly 
-speaking, the most fertile parts of the country 
under cultivation were put to a similar use in the 
time of Mary. .. A French physician notes about 1551 
‘that provisions are as plentiful as anywhere else, 
and that nothing is scarce but money. | neas 
Sylvius says that a Scottish palace is inferior in 
comfort’ and luxury to the house of a Nuremberg 
‘burgher. At the close of the fourteenth century 
Edinburgh did not contain more than 400 houses, 
and, according to Froissart, was less than Tournai 
or Valenciennes. It was healthy, and impressed 
strangers favourably; but the inhabitants were 
“most sluttish, nasty, and slothful people,” the 
visitor being constantly compelled to ‘hold his 
nose.” It is curious to find the example of 
Glasgow anticipated in 1436, when it was enacted 
that drinking in taverns after nine o’clock should be 
punishable at law. In 1579 gambling and drinking 
on Sundays ‘“‘in time of sermon” were punished. 


Sturdy beggars seem to have been as common in 
Scotland as ‘“‘masterless men” in England. The 
beggars in the English ballad, which seems incor- 
rectly quoted at p. 68, we always understood to be 
actors or the like, rather than mendicants. A 
description (p. 89) of the scene at the town port is 
stirring. An application for leave to build a ship. 
in the kirkyard of the Trinity Friars (see p. 96) is 
very curious. Three pages later on we are intro- 
duced to a bishop, a remarkable specimen of the 
Church militant. Among the public amusements 
provided by the town officials seems to have been 
“the annual frolic of Robin Hood and Little John 
on the first of May.” We might proceed far with 
quotations of the kind, but must stop. We have- 
| dealt with matter conducive to entertainment; but 
| there is equally much behind tending to instruction. 
/and edification. The book is, in fact, excellent in: 
| all respects. 


| County of Suffolk: its History as disclosed by Exist- 
| ing Records, &e. By W. A. Copinger, LL.D. 
| Vols. IL., IIf., and 1V. (Sotheran & Co.) 

SINCE we first drew attention (10S. ii. 218) to the 
splendid work begun by Dr. Copinger in his cata: 
logue of all materials for the history of the county 
of Suffolk existing in our great public and private 
depositories, three further volumes have been 
added. Judging from the progress that has been 
made, the four volumes carrying the alphabet 
from A to Soxam, it seems probable that the whole, 
instead of extending, as we anticipated, over six 
volumes, will be comprised in five. The latest 
volume, which contains over 482 pages, is, however, 
the bulkiest cf the lot. Nothing in the shape of 
eulogy or comment has to be added to what has 
previously been said. The task is one of the most 
important ever accomplished by what may be 
described as local patriotism, and is carried 
out with unflinching industry and integrity. It is 
| next to impossible to convey an idea of the nature: 
| of the entries. Students of history, genealogy, and 
topography, for whom the work is_ principally 
| intended, will, however, need no instruction on the 
subject. Under place-names such as Eye, Ipswich, 
and the like, the most numerdéus entries are found. 
Next, perhaps, in order, sed lonyo intervallo, come 
names of families, such as Cavendish, Gage, or 
Henley, and then those of individuals. These last 
can scarcely be regarded as numerous, except in the- 
case of holdings of land. The reference concerning 
‘*Gorleston, its history, ‘N. & Q.,’ xii. 286, 355,” 
is technically correct. Trouble would, however, 
have been spared others besides ourselves.by the 
insertion of 1* 8S. Nothing is further from our 
mind than to hint at shortcomings in so magni- 
ticent, public-spirited, and well-executed an under- 
taking. Under Cotton Manor we find the mention 
of Sir John Fastolf (sic). Crabbe the poet, miscalled 
by Byron ‘* Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best,” 
is supplied with what is almost a bibliography as 
well as a reference to his pedigree. His ‘In- 
ebrife]ty,’ a poem, was published at Ipswich in 
1775. Romance seems near at hand when, under 
‘Outlaws in Suffolk,’ we hear of a commission bein 
appointed to inquire touching who’ assemble prc. | 
and lie in wait for John de Tudenham, late sheriff 
of that county, and his bailiffs, to kill and maim 
them. Occasionally we come upon a significant entry 
such as “* Newton Lothingland (now destroyed by 
sea).” Thomas Nash, the dramatist, born at Lowes- 
toft in 1564, is the subject of many entries, all 
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ing to his works. Prohibitions against holding 
appear in the Patent Rolls temp. 
Edward IL. The suppression of stall-boats is said 
to be the cause why the inhabitants of Orford suffer 
in the fishing trade. They are willing to contribute 
for the suppression of pirates. No reasonable 
amount of extracts will convey an idea of the value 
of the contents of books which are intended to 
be consulted, not read. Prof. Copinger’s work 
approaches completion. It will constitute an indis- 
yensable addition to every library of reference. 
Ve know not how to overestimate or overpraise 
the service the Professor has rendered. 


y >*hilosophical Works of Francis Bacon. Edited, 
an by John M. Robertson. 

(Routledge & Sons.) 
‘To the man of few books this work isa treasure. It 
may, indeed, be called an inestimable boon. In a 
volume ofover nine hundred pages we have all the 
works of Francis Bacon with which the average 
student is likely to concern himself: have them, 
too, in the best of existing shapes, as given to the 
world by those incomparable editors, 8 vedding and 
Ellis, all of whose prefaces are retained. The text 
is that of the authoritative seven-volume edition, 
Among Bacon’s works we have the two books of 
The Proficiency and Advancement of Learning, 
the ‘New Organon,’ the ‘De Augmentis Scien- 
tiarum,’ ‘The New Atlantis, the * Essays,’ ‘The 
Wisdom of the Ancients,’ the ‘A vophthegms,’ with 
many others. We have also Rawley’s ‘Life of 
Bacon,’ a general preface by Robert Leslie Ellis 
to the philosophical works, and a useful index. 
Mr. Robertson adds an erudite and instructive in- 
troduction. which is naturally an apology for Bacon. 
The thoughtful and studious possessor of the work 
may plume himself on having material for months, 
and even years, of profitable perusal and meditation. 


“The question has often been discussed, if a man were 


to own one book only, what it would have to be. 
In a competition of the kind the new Bacon would 
put in a claim, and we should deem the man who 
selected it, in Miltonic phrase, “ not unwise. 


Tales and Fantasies ; Essays of Travel. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. (Chatto & Windus.) k 
WE have here two out of three volumes constitut- 
ing a welcome and an important addition to such 
portion of Stevenson literature as is accessible to a 
general public, for which we are indebted to Messrs. 


‘Chatto & Windus. A third volume, completing 


ies, will be issued in the course of next 
aa "i a sense none of the contents of these 
volumes is quite new. Most, though not all, have 
appeared in the costly and generally inaccessible 
Edinburgh edition, some may be traced in perio- 
dicals, and one or two have been surreptitiousl 
or piratically issued. All are mentioned in Col. 
Prideaux’s exemplary bibliography. For practical 
purposes much is now brought for the first time 
within general reach. ‘ The Body-Snatcher,’ indeed, 
can virtually be seen in no other edition. For the 
conditions under which this work appeared we 
must refer the reader to the before- mentioned 
bibliography. Grim and gruesome as it is—and 
Stevenson himself seems anxious to repudiate it—it 
reflects, as we know, conditions which, if not pre- 
valent, were at one time supposed to exist, and we 
can recall night fears, and fears not wholly of the 
nisht, by which we were personally animated, the 
justification for which was found in the belief in 


murders committed for the purpose of providing 
for the ‘‘ faculty ” bodies to be dissected. Interest- 
ing and curious is the volume in which, with two 
other stories, this work appears. Wholly superior 
in every respect is the volume of ‘Essays of 
Travel.’ The opening portion of this, consisting 
of ‘The Amateur Emigrant: from the Clyde to 
Sandy Hook,’ is to the general reader accessible 
only in a mutilated or imperfect form. In this, 
however, and in some of the short essays by which 
it is accompanied, we tind Stevenson at his ver 
best, and the book is one that his admirer will 
peruse and reperuse. Without classing ourselves 
among the toi saison who place Stevenson above, 
with, or near Scott, we find him a source of peren- 
nial delight, and we reap from him a harvest of 
gratification such as few moderns are capable of 
affording. Were it permitted us to quote, we could 
extract from the pages before us passages of obser- 
vation and description as fine in their way as any- 
thing in Ruskin. Every lover of books must rejoice 
in the possession of these volumes. 


Tue Rev. the Hon. Gilbert Holles Farrer Vane, 
rector of Wem, Salop, younger brother of Lord 
Barnard, Rural Dean and Proctor in Convocation, 
died 27 June, aged forty-nine. He was F.S.A., and 
a member of the Councils of the Shropshire Arch:eo- 
logical Society and the Shropshire Parish Register 
Society. He was a frequent correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.’ There is an obituary notice of him in 
The Guardian, 5 July. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, ca emg | after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

M. A. (‘ Patrick Bronté’’).—For refer- 
ences to Mr. Prunty’s adoption of the name Bronté 
see 8" S, vii. 24. 

Lucis (“*Thoughts that do often lie too deep 
for tears ”).—Last line of Wordsworth’s ode ‘ Inti- 
mations of Immortality.’ 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lisher =a the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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